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Affairs Of Wool And Sheep | 





The Paramount ‘Issues: 


It is now time for sheepmen to get 
back at work upon some of the in- 
ternal problems of their business that 
were discussed but not solved prior 
to the war. Conspicuous among these 
are wool marketing, range control, and 
settled plans of more intelligent and 
economical production. 

Accomplishment of post-war years 
include fair tariff legislation and im- 
provement in transportation rates. A 
better credit system will soon be add- 
ed to the list. 
termed as external affairs. 


These things may be 
They are 
not questions of production, but they 
do, largely, and sometimes altogether, 
determine the success of the business. 
Organized work will always be needed 
along such lines but right now the 
first call is advance in internal 
matters. 


Looking Ahead: 


There seems to be a promise of rea- 


for 


sonably good markets for two or three 
No business can see further 
ahead than that. And _ prosperity 
always brings new problems. To the 
wool grower these may be, over-stock- 
ing of the open range, and production 
of a supply of lamb greater than can 
be disposed of at the present level of 
The wool outlet is broad and 


seasons. 


prices. 
the exporting countries are not in a 
position materially to expand the vol- 
ume of their production. But with 
both wool and lamb high values work 
against volume of consumption and 
contribute to the raising of wages and 
other expense, thereby adding to pro- 
duction cost and taking away from 
profits. 

It is therefore the duty and problem 
of the producers to put into their busi- 
ness such American efficiency as will 


continue production at a price that 


< 
» ~ 
a 


the largest consumption. 
individual effort but in 
some lines it means joint effort. There 
will be no certainty of tenure on un- 
owned ranges and no possibility of the 
regulation of grazing water develop- 
ment essential to increased carrying 
capacity the stockmen using 
those lands themselves agree upon and 
recommend a practical plan. In wool 
marketing the individual can do much, 
but to secure the full benefit of ap- 
plication of principles of orderly mar- 
keting there must be concerted and 
mass support and participation. 


will allow 


This means 


until 


The Winter Conventions: 

A story is told of an early day stock- 
men’s association that had difficulty in 
using the dues collected at the initial 
meeting. In three successive years a 
free banquet was given, the treasury 
depleted and the organization aband- 
oned. Such occurrences are too re- 
cent in the minds of some men who 
are receiving large benefits from or- 
ganization work but doing nothing to 
support it. 

These conventions stereotyped as 
they may be in a few instances are the 
most effective means existing for edu- 
cation on production, for formulating 
and for conveying to execu- 
tive legislators, and to the 
public what is the best judgment of 
those in the business as to remedies 
for their problems and adjusting their 
national interests. The 
conventions offer a real opportunity 
to the far-sighted and public spirited 
ones who, in any business, do the work 
for the rank and file. And, not unfor- 
tunately, they offer opportunity to the 
faddist and the visionary. This makes 
it necessary for the conservatives, the 
true constructionists, to be on hand to 
vote, even if they do not debate. In 


policies, 
officers, 


business to 
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this way the good efforts will not be 
discounted before the public by wild 
resolutions and unreasonably radical 
ideas that too often get sanction 
through apathy on the part of those 
who are not ready to donate one or 
two days of the year to the interchang- 
ing of ideas and consideration of what 
is needed and how it shall be ob- 
tained. 


Agricultural Credits: 

The United States Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency has ap- 
proved the measure discussed in the 
December Wool Grower as introduced 
by Senator Capper. This bill is drawn 
along lines suggested by the War 
Finance Corporation and is calculated 
to attach greater security to live stock 
loan paper and thereby effect a lower- 
ing of rates of interest charged. The 
bill would also provide greater con- 
trol by the financial institutions of the 
borrowing sections. It is designed to 
bring about the making of loans on 
range or breeding stock for a longer 
period but there is some doubt whether 
the provisions as written would actual- 
ly accomplish that result. 

Some poorly informed newspaper 
correspondents have reported conflicts 
of opinion between members of the 
Senate Commiittee, but there is no seri- 
ous danger from that source. It has 
always been recognized by conserva- 
tive advocates of better agricultural 
credits that two and perhaps three 
separate measures would be necessary 
to provide facilities for live stock 
loans, for orderly marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities, and for crop 
production. The latter class of loans 
is represented by borrowings for seed- 
ing as commonly made in the cotton 
belt. In these cases there can be no 
real collateral and security must be 
given by pledging combined promises 
of borrowers. This means co-opera- 
tive organizations and a much larger 
degtee of direct government assist- 
ance and supervision that is contem- 
plated for financing live stock. 


The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is to report out suitable meas- 
ures by the middle of January. Mean- 
time the Agricultural Committee has 
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approved the measure drawn by its 
chairman, Senator Norris, of Nebras- 
ka. The Norris bill is rather pater- 
nalistic in character. It proposes 2 
corporation with capital stock sub- 
scribed by the government, and em- 
powered to build elevators, buy and 
sell agricultural products, and to issue 
ten-year, tax-exempt bonds. Appar- 
ently the Norris bill does not cover 
live-stock financing. There seems to 
be good assurance that the banking 
committee will report, and that the 
Senate will pass measures that will 
ensure material improvements in fac- 
ilities for financing the production and 
marketing of live stock and wool and 
at the same time will be thoroughly 
consistent with the principles of good 
business and sound banking. 

The standing in the money market 
of loans secured by live stock can and 
must be greatly improved by advan- 
ces in internal phases of the business, 
independent of what can be done by 
legislation. The government can pro- 
vide modern facilities but ultimately 
the cheapest money will be received 
on the most favorable terms by the 
enterprises that are most intelligently 
and scientifically conducted. And that 
standing of the sheep business with 
bankers, legislators, and the public is 
determined by the average of those 
engaged therein. In the future the 
work of conventions and of the organ- 
izations throughout the year must in- 
clude business service or educational 
work that will result in better busi- 


ness practice on the part of each out- 
fit. 





THE NATIONAL MEAT BOARD 

Promotions of meat consumption 
was to be undertaken by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, the or- 
ganization of which has been report- 
ed in earlier issues of the Woo. 
Grower. 

The board consists of representa- 
tives of producers’ associations, com- 
mission men and packers, the major- 
ity being identified with production. 

It was agreed that financing of the 
work should be through collection by 
commission salesmen of five cents 
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from the shipper and a like amount 
from the buyer of each car of live 
stock. These collections have been 
made at some but not all of the mar- 
kets. Neither the board, nor any asso- 
ciation can require the payment of this 
small fee, but there has been no ob- 
jection from either side of the trade 
at any of the markets at which col- 


lections have been made and shown 
on reports of sales. 
The board has not commenced 


active work owing to difficulty in se- 
lecting a qualified manager, who is, 
according to the laws of the board, to 
be the only officer to receive a salary. 
This difficulty has been added to by 
the fact that members of the Chicago 
Live Stock Exchange have declined to 
make the collections for the board. It 
is not stated that the Chicago Commis- 
sion men question the value of the 
undertaking or foresee difficulty in 
holding and turning over the amounts 
to be collected. 

It seems probable that within a few 
months the full financial support will 
be assured and a fully capable man- 
ager at work to secure full and econo- 
mical returns from the expenditures of 
the funds in securing wide and effec- 
tive publicity to offset the erroneous 
propaganda that has been 
against the eating of meat. 


launched 





FRENCH-CAPPER FABRIC BILL 
ON U. S. SENATE CALENDAR 
The French-Capper Truth in Fabric 

Bill has finally been favorably report- 

ed to the Senate by the Committee on 


Interstate Commerce to which com- 


mittee it was referred on April 15, 
1921. Hearings were held in June of 
that year and the bill was afterward 
referred to a sub-committee consist- 
ing of Senators Watson 
Smith (South Carolina), Hale 
(Maine). Reports were requested 
from the Bureaus of Chemistry and 
Standards upon the 
shoddy and analysis of fabrics to 
show shoddy content, but, if received, 
such reports have not been published. 

The committee recommends that 
the measure be termed “The Wool 
Woven Fabric Law” instead of “The 


(Indiana), 
and 


detection of 
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Truth in Fabric Law.” The term “re- 
worked wool” is to be substituted for 
” and the word “marked” for 
“stamped” where it refers to the label- 
ing of woven fabrics or garments 
Regulations would be framed by the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and of the Treasury. 

It is now the opportunity and duty 
of wool growers to inform their Sen- 
ators of the general public approval 
of this measure and to urge early 
action in order that the bill can be 
acted upon in the House prior to 
March 4. After that date all bills must 
be re-introduced and go ¢hrough the 
ordinary course of slow procedure, as 
unfinished business is not carried over 
from an old to a new Congress. 


“shoddy 





PARING DOWN OF GOVERNMENT 
FUNDS FOR COYOTE 
CONTROL 


The House of Representatives and 
the Budget Bureau propose to reduce 
the amount of the appropriation for 
predatory animal work. Unless the 
Senate increases the amount the Sur- 
vey will not be able to extend its 
work next fall to any of the states that 
are now ready to take up the co-oper- 
ative plan and to furnish funds to 
match the amount spent by the Sur- 
vey. It is only by poisoning over 
the whole coyote territory that real 
results can be obtained and maximum 
results secured for the amounts ex- 
pended. Operating in one section or 
in one state and leaving adjoining 
territory unpoisoned only promotes 
stocking up on coyotes in the empty 
areas. A few years more of good 
work would put the coyote supply on 
a basis that would permit holding 
down numbers with a very reasonable 
regular outlay. The bill is now in the 
Senate and stockmen would do well to 
write their representatives in both 
branches of Congress. 

The present rate of expenditure 
for this work is $269,795 from the 
Federal bureau and a total of $196,405 
from states and stockmen’s organiza- 
tions that work in co-operation with 
the Biological Survey. 
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LIVE STOCK FINANCING 





For the first time in the economic 
history of the United States, since the 
days of Washington and Jefferson, our 
National Congress ‘is laying the foun- 
dations for an agricultural policy. 

Agriculture is admittedly, when suc- 
cessful, the backbone of national pros- 
perity and the ultimate safeguard to 
national integrity and conservatism. 
Radicalism is the natural product of 
urban conditions. But when rural con- 
ditions become unreasonably hard the 
agriculturist is apt to strike out blind- 
ly and hard at the first head he sees. 

Our economists have learned at last 
that cheap initial farm products and 
low wholesale prices, do not mean 
lower prices to the consumer. Whole- 
sale farm prices are as low or lower 
in many instances than in 1913,. yet 
the consumer pays 58 to 60 per cent 
more for his cost of living. A host 
of middlemen, urban products, ex- 
farmers, and farmers’ sons, who have 
been forced by hard and unremuner- 
ative farm conditions to go to the 
cities for an easier living are now as 
parasites sustaining themselves by as- 
sisting unnecessarily in the various 
processes of distribution. Agencies of 
distribution are far in excess of proper 
requirements and the national econo- 
mic waste is ghastly. By ways both 
direct and devious the load has been 
laid on the backs of the unorganized 
farmer. . 

Low prices, uncertainty of produc- 
tion, and wunremunerative returns, 
have resulted in financial loss to agri- 
cultural operations. This condition has 
in turn well nigh destroyed the farm- 
er’s banking credit. Congress has be- 
gun to see the situation in its true 
light and has initiated legislation in 
both branches, which at least shows 
a tendency to remedy certain unto- 
ward conditions. 

The chief of these is lack of proper 
financing machinery adapted to pecul- 
iar unusual conditions inherent in the 
agricultural and live-stock industry. 
Two main theories have been advanced. 
One to the effect that the govern- 
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ment should set up an entirely new 
institution, largely furnishing the capi- 
tal and authorizing issuance of tax- 
free debentures. The other to depend 
on present facilities and by amendment 
to the Federal Reserve Bank, Farm 
Loan and Joint Stock Land Bank acts 
to provide for the discount of agri- 
culture and live-stock paper in more 
generous measure than now is possible. 


Both plans are in a measure faulty. 
It will be by a combination of both 
along conservative lines that relief will 
come about. The great trouble is go- 
ing to be with the initial loan. After 
credit is granted by the local bank, if 
it is a member of the Federal Reserve 
System, it will be easy to rediscount. 
But we must remember that the great 
bulk of banks in farming communities 
are small and do not belong to the 
Federal Reserve System. They can 
therefore afford no great measure of 
relief. It is proposed that new “Rural 
Credit” banks or loan companies be 
authorized. What assurance has the 
farmer that capital will be forthcom- 
ing for these new institutions in suf- 
ficient volume to afford relief? There 
is where perhaps the government 
could step in and subscribe, say fifty 
per cent of the stock of each new 
rural credit bank. 


We believe that as a beginning of 
better rural credits this step will be 
necessary, however much opposed in 
principle we may be to paternalism, or 
“favoring special interests.” After we 
get to going provisions can be made 
for the gradual retirement of the gov- 
ernment from participation. For a be- 
ginning of a new system we firmly be- 
lieve that the government must help. 
It is not serving a special interest by 
so doing. Agriculture by its very na- 
ture is in a different category financial- 
ly than ordinary commerce, the buy- 
ing or selling of commodities. The 
rules and customs of commercial bank- 
ing do not fit the farmer’s case. Con- 
gress has set out to make a law which 
conforms to the necessities and cus- 
toms of farming. Farming cannot be 
changed by its very nature so as to 
meet the requirements of present-day 
banking. F. J. Hagenbarth. 
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CONVENTIONS 





Utah Wool Growers Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, January 19. 
Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
Boise, Idaho, January 22-23. 
Washington Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash., January 22-23. 
National Wool Growers Association, 
Spokane, Wash., January 24-25-26. 
Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
Pendleton, Ore., January 27-29. 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Calif., January 
30-31, February 1. 
New Mexico Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Albuquerque, N. M., February 1-2. 
Arizona Wool Growers Association, 
Phoenix, Ariz., February 5. 











TARIFF RATES DO NOT HINDER 
EXPORTS 


While the Fordney-McCumber bill 
was under consideration, opponents 
protested that the rates. proposed 
would kill our foreign trade. They 
argued that the rates would make it 
impossible for other countries to ship 
here and therefore unable to pay for 
our exports. 

Secretary Hoover has never ap- 
peared to be a strong advocate of pro- 
tection but he has a way of revealing 
and presenting facts which makes his 
opinion much more valuable than that 
of men who know only one branch of 
business or one part of our country. 

In his annual report submitted to 
the President for the Department of 
Commerce, Mr. 
statement: 


Hoover made this 


‘The theoretical assumption that the new 
tariff will so diminish our imports as to 
strangle the buying power of foreign coun- 
ties for our exports does not seem borne 
out by a critical examination of the actual 
factors involved. Somewhere between one- 
third and one-half of foreign buying power 
for our exports is furnished by invisible ex- 
change. Beyond this somewhere from 49 to 
55 per cent of commodities shipped to us 
from abroad are upon the free list (based 
upon application of the Fordney tariff to the 
1921-22 imports, where about 60 per cent 
were free), thus the buying power is un- 
trammeled up to, say 70 to 80 per cent. The 
remainder of our imports which are dutiable 
is in large part such goods as will be im- 
ported in any event, as sugar, wool, luxuries, 
etc. Therefore it would not seem that the 
gross volume of exports would be very 
greatly influenced one way or another by the 
tariff. Generally the volume of our imports 
is likely to be increased by the increasing 
prosperity at home. 
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Around the Range 


NEW MEXICO 





EASTERN 


Feed conditions on the range ha- 
not been very good up to the present 
(December Ist), so although we do not 
usually have to buy feed for our bands, 
this year many of the sheepmen are 
feeding cotton cake at $53 a ton. Hay 
is $22 a ton; corn, $1.80, and oats, 
$2. Herders are being paid $25 a 
month. 

From all appearances, growers will 
not contract nor sell their wool this 
year until after shearing. 

Buchanan, N. M. A. E. Ingham. 





NORTHWESTERN 


In this section the winter has been 
very good, with snows and rains. No 
feeding has been done so far, but $26 
to $30 for alfalfa and $57 for cotton 
cake are the prices quoted. 

Wool will not be contracted here 
this year at the price received in 1922. 

Abiqui, N. M. M. A. Gonzales. 





COLORADO 





SOUTHWESTERN 

Wool in this part of the state is gen- 
erally sold through April and May. I 
do not think any wool could be bought 
until late spring. We made a little 
money this year and things look a 
little brighter for those who were able 
to ship their lambs out. There are a 
number of men that are holding their 
lambs now (November 27th) waiting 
for cars. Some of them are talking 
of turning them back into the herds. 
We have no railroad here and as a 
result of not getting cars to move 
stock, many owners have lost thous- 
ands of dollars. It seems as if there 
should be some way of securing from 
the railroads better service in moving 
live stock. 


At this time the feed is very short 
on the winter range, which will prob- 


ably make it necessary for those who 
run on the open range to buy some 
feed. Some sheepmen do not use the 
range, but buy hay to feed their sheep. 
Quotations on feeds are $10 for alfalfa, 
$2.25 for corn, $2 for oats and barley, 


and $3.50 for cotton cake. We pay 
herders from $40 to $45. 
Mancos, Colo. H. J. Dyer. 





WESTERN 
We have had excellent weather so 
far this winter. There has been no 
feeding of the range bands to date 
(December 23rd). The first of the 
year, however, will see most of the 
sheep on corn, as our winter range. is 
in very poor condition owing to the 
very dry summer. We have plenty 
of hay, however, to meet all the needs 
of the stockmen. Alfalfa hay is sell- 
ing at $8 to $12; corn, $1.85; oats, 
$1.75. Forty dollars is the wage for 
new herders. There has been no con- 
tracting of 1923 wools. 
Walter M. January. 
Cedaredge, Colo. 





IDAHO 





WESTERN 

The end of November finds this sec- 
tion with no green feed on the range 
and very short dry feed of poor qual- 
ity. Sheepmen here usually buy hay 
in the fall for winter feed. The charge 
for alfalfa hay now is $8. 

Rams were turned in this year from 
November 10th to 15th under favor- 
able weather conditions. 

L. D. Gillenwater. 

Weiser, Idaho. 





SOUTHWESTERN 
Stockmen here have been favored 
with splendid weather—cold and dry 
most of the time. No feedifig has 
been done. Alfalfa at $10 (8-foot 


measurement), corn and oats at $2 
and barley at $1.80 are the present 
rates for feed. Herders are paid $60. 

Forty cents has been offered for 
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some of the 1923 clips here. It is 

not at all probable that growers will 

contract their wools at prices received 

last year. E. P. Gilbert. 
Notu8, Idaho. 





SOUTHWESTERN 

During the first three weeks of 
December, the weather was exception- 
ally cold. The mercury went down 
to zero, with about three inches of 
snow. On the Saturday before Christ- 
mas the weather moderated and has 
continued so with considerable rain. 
Some sheep were in the feed yards for 
a few days, but on account of the 
sloppy weather were turned out on the 
range and are apparently delighted 
with the change. 

I understand that the f. o. b. price 
of hay, second and third cutting, is 
$11. Corn is selling at $1.80 to $2, oats 
at $1.90 and barley at $1.75. Herders 
are getting $50 a month. 

There has been no contracting of 
wool, as most of the men here are 
expecting a better market than last 
year. David Sproat. 

Melba, Idaho. 


— 


TEXAS 





CENTRAL 


The greater part of the sheep in 
this part of Texas are on farms. The 
flocks range from 50 to 500 head, ac- 
cording to the size of the farm. The 
farmers usually grow sufficient feed 
to supply their needs. Few herders 
are used as the farms are fenced sheep 
proof. Ewes are generally bred for 
March first lambing. It is customary 
here to sell the wool after shearing. 
The range is short and dry. 

Lometa, Texas. 





WESTERN 

The winter has been very mild and 
no feeding of ewe bands on the range 
has been done. Alfalfa hay is priced 
at $30 to $34, corn at $1, oats at 55 
to 60 cents, and cotton cake at $50 per 
ton. The wage for new herders is $25 
per month. No contracting on 1923 
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wools has been done here, as wool 
growers generally expect more than 
they received last year. 
C. A. Broome. 
San Angelo, Texas. 





MONTANA 





SOUTHERN 

In the immediate vicinity of Emi- 
grant, the feed on the winter range 
the early part of December was only 
about 80 per cent normal, as we had 
a very dry season. Some hay will be 
fed at from $8 to $10 per ton. The 
breeding season from October 20th to 
December 5th was marked with excep- 
tionally good weather. 

I do not think that many of the 
sheepmen will contract their wool in 
January, although financial conditions 
may influence some to do so in May. 

Emigrant, Mont. J. H.R. 





SOUTHEASTERN 


There are only a few flocks of 
sheep in this part of Montana. They 
are run in bands of from 500 to 1,500 
head, and are in good condition. I 
have heard of a little sore mouth, but 
think it will soon be gone. 

The range feed is the best since 
1915. There was plenty of rain dur- 
ing the summer, a dry fall, and a late 
frost, so the feed was well matured. 
We have enough range to feed five 
times the sheep we have. As a rule 
the sheepmen put up hay. There is 
not much alfalfa around here, but I 
think it can be bought at $8 to $10 a 
ton. We are from 50 to 100 miles 
from a railroad, so we do not get much 
oil cake. Corn is selling at $1 per 
hundred, oats 75 cents to $1, and bar- 
ley 35 cents a bushel. 

Some of the sheepmen will probably 
contract their wool early, but most of 
them will wait until spring. All those 
who shipped their wool to Chicago last 
year were well pleased and will do so 
again this year. 

Help has been very scarce here, and 
in most cases, a member of the sheep- 
man’s family does the herding. 

There have been on sales of sheep re- 
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ported. Money is still tight here, 
which makes trading slow. However, 
if we have a good winter, we will be 
in better shape next year. 
J. H. Harkim. 
Chalk Buttes, Mont. 





NORTHEASTERN 


Winter weather has been fine here. 
We have had about 8 inches of snow, 
but it is nearly all gone now (Decem- 
ber 23rd). I do not think any feeding 
has been done on the range yet. There 
have been no rumors of wool con- 
tracting here and the tendency on the 
part of sheepmen is to hold for better 
prices than were received last year. 

Glendive, Mont. Chas. Krug. 





SOUTHERN UTAH 


We have had a very mild winter 
here. There has been no feeding on 
the range, but alfalfa hay is priced at 
$18 a ton, baled; corn at two cents a 
pound and barley at two and one-half 
cents. Herders’ wages range from $65 
to $70 a month. There has been no 
contracting done or offers made on 
the 1923 wool clip here. 


St. George, Utah. J. T. Atkin. 





CENTRAL WASHINGTON 


Sheep went into the winter fat and 
are still in good condition. We had 
a foot of snow for fourteen days this 
month (December), but it is warm now 
and there is no snow. All the sheep 
were fed hay for about twelve days 
during December. We have 
green grass, but the old grass is 
scarce on the open range. Alfalfa hay 
is quoted at $12.50 to $14 in the stack. 
Corn is listed at $40; oats at $42.50; 
barley at $38, and cotton cake, $58.50. 
Herders are being paid from $60 to 
$75 per month. 


some 


There has been no contracting of 
wool so far. I think the sheepmen 
will hold out for higher prices than 
they contracted for last year. I be- 
lieve good fine wool will bring from 
35 to 42 cents or better. 

I start lambing in open sheds on 
February 15th. K. O. Kohler. 

Ellensburg, Wash. 
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November Lambing In California 


November lambs, marketed in 
March and April, weighing €C to 75 
pounds, are no longer a curiosity in 
California; in fact, the Golien State 
produces and consumes thousands of 
them annually. These “hot-house” 
or milk lambs are raised principally 
in the farm interior valleys, including 
the Imperial, San Joaquin aud Sacra- 
mento basin. They are a by-product, 
of course, of the well-known California 
“climate,” in speaking of which the 
loyal Native Son always raises his 
hat reverently. 
The business has developed some 
large operators, particularly in 
the Sacramento Valley. whe naturally 
divide themselves into two 
those who buy ewes in a speculative 
way and “clean up” each year, and 
those who breeding flocks 
for the express purpcse cf raising 
carly lambs. In the former class are 
some of the Imperial Vallev operators 
One firm in this section buys each 
year (in spring for fall delivery) about 
2,000 light Mexican ewes. They are 
bred in early summer, and lambed and 
wintered at minimum expense for 
feed, upon the sheep pasture available 
in the valley. 

“We have realized in several is- 
stances, more for the lambs than the 
original cost of the ewes,” asserted an 
Imperial Valley operator, recently. 
“Conditions have not been so good the 
past two years, of course, but imme- 
diately afer the war, we soic light 
lambs on the Omaha market at 25 
cents a pound. I consider the cost of 
feeding here about one-half the cost in 
Colorado, where big profits frequently 
are made.” 

The lambs are fed almost entirely 
upon winter grain and alfalfa, both ct 
which grow continuously during the 
winter months, the Imperial Valley 
having no snow or severe cold 
weather. About 160 acres, according 
to A. D. McKenzie, an experienced 
Imperial Valley producer, will support 
1,000 head of sheep the year ‘round in 
that section. 


very 


classes— 


maintain 


By JAMES C. KNOLLIN 








Interesting as are the methods of 
the speculative producers, 
the grower who maintains his own 
flock and remains in the _ business 
constantly, makes a better subject for 
“story.” Such a man is Joe Mir- 
of Porterville, who, with his 
partner, J. P. Lassalle, is recognized 
as one of the most succesful milk-lamb 
raisers in the San Joaquin Valley. And 
Miramon’s achievements are all the 
more remarkable when it is considerd 
that seventeen years ago he arrived in 
America, a penniless emigrant from 
France, unable to speak English and 
with no knowledge of American meth- 
ods. 


however, 


our 
amon, 


He first became interested in a 
sheep enterprise, through purchasing, 
with money saved from his wages as 
a herder, a small interest in the flock 
he was tending. Soon this increased 
to a third and shortly to a half inter- 
est. Later he went into business for 
himself. At 23, he was an American 
citizen and well on the road to inde- 
pendence. Now, at 34, he is a shining 
example for less enterprising young 
men who have neglected greater op- 
portunities. 

The Miramon and Lassalle breeding 
flock consists of some 2,000 Rambouil- 
let crossbred ewes, all from 3 to 5 
years of age, very uniform in size and 
type. This flock represents several 
years’ culling and selection, and is 
recognized as one of the best of its 


kind in the state. 

“What do you consider the most 
important factor in successfully pro- 
ducing early lambs?” Miramon was 
asked. 

“The condition of the ewes,” he re- 
plied without ‘hesitation. “We always 
have our ewes in the best possible 
shape at breeding time. We find if 
they are fat then, they breed more 
readily, carry their lambs more easily 
and produce a larger percentage of 
‘top’ lambs.” 

And, indeed, the ewes were fine and 
fat when observed by the writer early 
in June, when the bucks already were 
running with the flock. At this time 
the ewes were upon grain stubble, 
which is rented from various farmers 
at the rate of $3 to $6 per acre per 
day, according to location and condi- 
The flock remains on stubble 
land during much of the summer, be- 
ing brought in early fall to the ranch, 
where the lambs arrive in November 
on alfalfa pasture. Hay is provided 
for the “in-between” period before the 
winter rains, and in case of drouth, 
but the feed is largely pasture, as in 
the Imperial Valley. 


tion, 


Miramon and Lassalle, however, dif- 
fer from many early lamb producers, 
both transient and permanent, in 
that they operate entirely upon rented 
land. Even the “home place,” consist- 
ing of some 400 acres, has becn rented 
for a cash consideration of from 
$5,000 to $8,000 per year. About 300 
acres of alfalfa supply both pasture 
and hay, while occasionally an old 
field is allowed to make seed, which is 
threshed and used for replanting, 
after the field has been devoted to 
grain for a year. The excess alfalfa 
seed is sold at a good price. 

“In fact,” confessed Miramon, “a 
good sale of fifty sacks of seed last 
year just about saved our skins at a 
time when money was very tight, and 
when the sheep were not as profitable 
as usual.” 

Barley is raised principally for sale, 
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A part of Miramon and Lassalle’s fall lambing flock near Porterville, Calif. 


practically no grain being fed to the 
sheep. Wheat also is produced in ro- 
tation with the alfalfa. Another crop 
raised to sOme extent is milo-maize, 
which, in some cases, follows barley, 
on the same land the same year. 

The tenants maintain a complete 
outfit of machinery, horses and equip- 
ment, and insist that even with their 
high cash rental, they are better off 
than if they were carrying the inter- 
est upOn a heavy land investment. 
(Land in their vicinity is valued at 
from $300 to $500 an acre.) 

The sheep never leave the floor of 
the valley, being close-herded at all 
times. Occasionally coyotes are 
troublesome, even in this highly de- 
veloped section. The are 
very hot, but Mr. Miramon asserts the 
sheep are as healthy and vigorous as 
those which range in the mountains. 


summers 


When wool is high the flock is shorn 

rice a year—in March and August. 

his year’s early clip brought a good 
price, very encouraging after the dis- 
astrous slump of recent date. A later 
clip (June) included a few bags of 
lamb-wool from some 800 culls and 
late lambs, which were retained for 
later shipment after the main crop had 
been marketed. Shearing this year 


22 cents, the shearers furnishing 
everything, including sacks, and board- 
ing themselves. 

Los Angeles killers take all of the 
Miramon lambs. This year the part- 
ners shipped 1,500 during March and 
April, which brought 121, cents, net- 
ting $9.18 per head. 

In fact, the heavy lambs shipped by 


cost 


Miramon and Lassalle at this early 
date, and without the use of grain, 
give an inkling of the value of build- 
All of 


the ewes are from early-bred dams, 


ing up a flock for the purpose. 


which in turn were selected from early 


breeders. Moreover, they are of uni- 
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form medium size, good rustlers, yet 
with large capacity. They show the 
Merino type, but few wrinkles. The 
rams, however, (purebred Hamp- 
shires) are chosen for bone, size and 
vigor, and most of the lambs bear the 
black-face stamp unmistakably. 

That the enterprising French-Ameri- 
cans have succeeded in spite of their 
heavy expenses, speaks well for the 
profits of such an enterprise. Their 
irrigating expense is very high, as 
they pump by electricity, using 
maintaining the pumping plants 
longing to the ranch which they rent. 

Another item of the 
water consumed by the sheep, espec- 
ially when on stubble, all of which 
must be pumped. The usual charge is 
75 cents per 1,000 gallons, and _ the 
sheep consume an average of 11/4 gal- 
lons per head per day, during warm 
weather. 


and 


be- 


expense is 


While the general slump temporar- 
ily crippled the milk-lamb industry, it 
has developed into one of the most im- 
portant California 


“specialties,” and 


as methods and flocks are improved, 
no doubt will extend in 


scOpe and 


value. It has been found that Califor- 
nians have apparently an_ insatiable 


“lamb appetite,” and consequently 


fewer early lambs are shipped out of 


the state than might be supposed. As 
the industry grows, no doubt this 
unique climatic benefit will be en- 


joyed by an increasing number of less 
fortunate Easterners who have not yet 
achieved their ambition of migrating 
to the “Promised Land” beyond the 
Sierras. 
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Lambing Camp Dinner in November. 
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TEXAS DEMONSTRATION AND 
EDUCATIONAL TRAIN FEA- 
TURES WOOL AND MOHAIR 


By L. M. Murphy 
Wool Specialist, Texas Experiment 
Station. 


The Southern Pacific railroad, co- 
operating wih the Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, recently conducted an Agricul- 
tural Demonstration train over its 
line in Texas. Over 125,000 people vis- 
ited the train during its four thou- 
sand-mile trip between November 20 
and December 11. The train consist- 
ed of twelve cars, nine of exhibits, 
one lecture car and two for living 
quarters. The exhibit cars included 
one car for Hereford and Shorthorn 
cattle, one for Jersey and Holsteins, 
one for Rambouillet, Corriedale and 
Shropshire sheep and for hogs, one 
for the Experiment Station and other 
cars for poultry, farm products, and 
home demonstration work. 


Texas being the largest producer 
of mohair and first in the production 
of sheep, much stress laid 
these products. The wool and mohair 
exhibit of the scouring plant, which is 
part of the Division of Animal In- 
dustry of the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, occupied over half 
the Experiment Station car. 

The exhibit of wool and. mohair 
was assembled to educate the general 
public and to inform wool and mohair 
growers as to where their products go 
after leaving the ranch, and their ex- 
tensive use in a varied number of fab- 
tics: The majority of the growers and 
citizens do not realize the premium 
which Texas wool commands on the 
Eastern wool market, and its advan- 
tages over other wools in the manufac- 
ture of certain fabrics. It was most 
surprising to see how few people are 
aware of the extensive use of mohair. 


was on 


The wool and mohair exhibit in- 
cluded the different grades of wool and 
mohair grown in Texas, the United 
States, and foreign countries, also the 
manufacturing operations irom the 
time the fibers are removed from the 
sheep and goats, to the finished piece 
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of cloth. The high fulling property, 
for which Texas wools are noted dver 
all other wools, was demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of everyone who vis- 
ited this exhibit. 

In this display the public had an 
opportunity to examine yarns and 
cloth manufactured from Texas wool 
and mohair. The wool grown in this 
state, on account of its fulling quality 
is used in the finest of fabrics for 
ladies’ and men’s wear, such as broad- 
cloths, doeskin, beavers, meltons, uni- 
form cloth and billiard table cloth. The 
mohair raised in the Lone Star State 
enters into the manufacture of tapes- 
try, upholstery, curtains, plush, imita- 
tion furs, linings, summer fabrics for 
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French-Capper Truth in Fabric Bill, 
which requires a label in every suit of 
clothes, designating the amount of 
virgin wool, shoddy, or other ingred- 
ients. A similar bill, which will be in- 
troduced in the Texas legislature in 
January, 1923, was put before all the 
people who visited the train, including 
members of the legislature, and every- 
one expressed thier approval. 
Samples of excellent suiting, both 
men’s and ladies’ wear, manufactured 
in the United States were displayed, 
combating the idea that the best cloth 
is manufactured in foreign countries. 
The shoddy exhibit from the Na- 
tional Association of Reworked Wool 
Manufacturers was another feature. It 








The Texas Agricultural College and Southern Pacific Demonstration Train. 


men’s wear, ladies’ switches, wigs and 
rugs. 

One feature of the exhibit was the 
elaborate and unique display of highly 
colored fabrics manufactured from 
mohair showing almost every type of 
fabric manufactured from this hair 
fiber. 

The educational exhibit of virgin 
wool owned by Strong-Hewat & Co., 
Inc., of New York City, and mills in 
New England, manufacturers of virgin 
wool fabrics, was most interesting and 
instructive, as it explained the exten- 
sive use of shoddy in the manufacture 
of woolen cloth. This company is a 
strong and energetic supporter of the 


showed the old rags which are 
ground in a machine and manufactured 
into cloth, the different manufactur- 


ing processes were shown and finally 
the finished cloth. It was interesting 
to examine the attractive cloth manu- 
factured from old suits, hosiery and 
underwear. 

It was most encouraging to examine 
the exhibit of ram and ewe feeces 
from pure bred and registered Pem- 
bovillet and Delaine sheep. raised in 
The fineness and uni- 
formity of the wool is on the same 
plane as the fine-wooled sheep grown 


west Texas. 


in the foremost wool producing states 
and foreign countries. 








(Reprinted from Scientific American 
for December, 1922; by Permission.) 

One of the most valuable depart- 
ments of applied microscopic work is 
that concerned with the examination 
and analysis of textiles. The compar- 
ative ease with which fabrics can be 
made to yield up the secrets of the 
source of their component materials 
has raised this method of analysis to 
a place of premier importance among 
the many applied aspects of micro- 
scopy. The applications of microsco- 
pical examination to textile analysis 
are many and varied, and frequently 
lead the microscopist into other fields 
For ex- 
ample, the writer was recently re- 


of study than pure science. 


quested by a historian to examine a 
series of samples of primitive textile 





Figs. 1, 2: 


Typical 
and crushed wool 
Compare these 


appearance of 
hairs in 


frayed 
a shoddy fabric. 
with the appearance of the 
virgin wool in Fig. 8, where there is no 
suggestion of fraying or crushing. 
What shoddy looks like under the 
microscope. 


fabrics from Indian graves in Argen- 
tina and Chile for the purpose of de- 
termining whether wool had 
entered into their composition, an ele- 


sheep 


ment whose presence would have aid- 
ed in the interpretation of certain his- 
torical facts concerned with the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of these countries. 

In the examination of woolen 
goods to determine the nature of the 
fabric it must be borne in mind that 
such goods are made up either of wool 
fibers derived directly from the sheep 
and used as fresh textile material— 
termed virgin wool; or of fibers ob- 
tained from woolen rags and wastes 
of various sorts by tearing these up 
and converting their fibers again into 
loose materials. These may be then 
re-woven into fabrics either with or 
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Virgin Wool and Shoddy 


By Leon Augustus Hausman, Ph. D., Rutgers College 


without the admixture of fresh wool, 
cotton, etc. Such rewoven fabrics are 
known as shoddies. The industry of 
converting old woolens into shoddies 
of various sorts has, of late, grown 
to very large proportions. Nearly all 
of the cheaper woolen goods contain 
a high percentage of these inferior 
fibers, and are hence less durable than 
the more expensive ones composed of 
long, unmutilated 
However, 


fibers of virgin 
are various 
grades of shoddies, and some of the 
best grades are but little inferior, if 
at all, to some of the poorer fabrics 


wool. there 


of virgin wool. It is important, there- 
fore, that the microscopist should be 
able to distinguish indubitably — be- 
tween the of the fibers 
and shoddy 
able to detect the 
presence of shoddy fibers in whatever 
sort of fabric they may occur. 


appearance 


composing virgin wool 


fabrics, and to be 


The micro-analysis of woolens is 
carried on usually for the purpose of 
answering the following questions: 
(1) Is a given sample composed of vir- 
gin wool, or is it composed wholly or 
in part (and what is the percentage) 
of shoddy? (2) Does it contain other 
kinds of animal hairs, or vegetable 
fibers? (3) Are several different sam- 
ples from the same piece of goods? 
(4) Are the fibers dyed or of natural 
color? and (5) Have the fibers com- 
posing the sample been redyed, and 
if so what was the color of the first 
dye? These questions can in most 
cases be answered by the- microscope, 
after various treatments of the sam- 
ples to bring out various characteris- 
tic reactions in the fibers. 


The wool recovered from woolen 
rags and waste and termed either re- 
covered or regenerated wool, varies 
considerably according to the nature 
of the rags and the methods employed 
to reduce them to loose fibers. Three 
principal grades of recovered wools 
are generally recognized: (1) Shoddy 
proper, which is the best grade of re- 


covered wool. This is salvaged from 
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What the Microscope Tells Us About Their 
Make-Up and Identification 


rags which have not been felted, and 
whose fibers are therefore not very 
much injured after tearing the fabric 
apart. From such fibers, especially if 
they are mixed with a small percent- 
age of long virgin wool fibers, a fairly 
good grade of woolen cloth may be 
obtained. (2) Mungo is obtained from 
felted or fulled goods. In 


such a firm material apart consider- 


tearing 


able damage may be done to the in- 
dividual fibers. They may be various- 
ly broken, frayed and splintered, and 
present those characteristic appear- 
ances under the microscope which are 
so useful in the identification of shoddy 
fibers (Figs. 1 to 6). (3) Extract wool, 
recovered from wool and cotton mix- 
tures by treatment with sulfuric acid 
or some other 


carbonizing reagent 








Fig. 3: 
shearing, 
mounted 
cuticular scales. 


Virgin wool 
washed in 
dry. C is the 
Fig. 4: 
and shoddy (right) seen 

comparison ocular. 
The striking contrast presented by virgin 
wool, 


immediately after 
ether-alcohol and 
cortex and §S the 
Virgin wool (left) 
together in the 


which removes the cotton and leaves 
the wool. Such treatment often cor- 
rodes the cuticular scales of the wool 
hairs (Fig. 4) and gives the shaft of 
the hair a smooth and homogeneous 
appearance which distinguishes it at 
once from the shaft of the hair of 
virgin wool with its cuticular scales 
intact. All of these recovered pro- 
ducts may be spoken of under the 
general term, shoddy. 

In testing under the microscope for 
the presence of shoddy, the sample 
under examination is first carefully 
brushed with a stiff brush, and the 
resulting loose fragments of hairs col- 
lected and set aside for further treat- 
ment. Next several threads from the 


warp and the woof are individually 
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reduced to their component loose 
fibers by carefully teasing them out 
with needles and forceps. The writer 
has found that this can be most satis- 
factorily done under a 
of ether (or chloroform) 
cent alcohol. 
used to 
to clean 


and dirt. 


solution of 
equal parts 
This same 
the hairs 
from them 


and 95 per 
solution is wash 
thoroughly 


oily matter 


any 
They are then 
thoroughly dried in a current of warm 
air, mounted between two thin white- 
glass microscope slides, and examin- 
ed dry. This is the simplest method 
of determining the nature of the cuti- 
cular scales. In wool hairs this is 
an important character. 
the appearance of virgin wool, imme: 


diately after shearing. 


Fig. 3 shows 
Each indivi- 
dual hair shaft is composed of a cen- 
tral core, or rod known as the cortex 
(C), made up of closely compacted 
elongated cells, so closely applied as 
to form, in effect, an almost homo- 
geneous rod; and an outer investiture 
of thin, imbricate scales, known as the 
cuticular scales (S). In some shod- 
dies, to some extent in the shceddy 
proper, to a greater extent in Mungo, 
and very largely in extract, these may 
be torn, corroded, or otherwise muti- 
lated. 


The hairs or fibers to be examined 
may also be mounted in various media. 
Mounting for microscopic examination 
consists in placing upon the fibers on 
the slide a drop or two of the mount- 
ing medium and then covering the 
whole with a thin glass square, known 
Water makes a 
good mount for many textile fibers, but 
ether, chloroform, alcohol, xylol, and 


as the cover-glass. 


various microscopic oils are also used. 
In examining the wool fibers for dyes 
they may be mounted in any one of 
these light oils, such as wintergreen 
oil, oil of cayeput, clove oil, etc. Can- 
ada balsam is also used. This has the 
advantage that it dries hard and forms 
a permanent mount of the specimen, 
which, however, is apt to deteriorate 
with age. 

The comparison ocular, indeed, is 
well nigh indispensable. This appar- 
atus permits the bringing into the 
same circular microscopic field, and 
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B, bruised places. 


Be, broken fibers. C, cotton fibers. F, 
ends of fibers 


frayed ends of fibers. S, split 


Photomicrographs of typical shoddy textiles, showing the characteristics of cotton fiber 
and damaged wool present. os 


under the same conditions of illumi- 
nation and magnification, two separ- 
ate samples on different slides (Fig. 
4). This enables deli- 


one to make 


cate comparisons under high powers 


of magnification. The dichromatic 
(or double-colored) illumination ap- 


paratus was devised by the writer for 
viewing the object on the microscope 
stage by two separate lights of com- 
plementary colors at the same time. 
Light of 
through the specimen from below by 


one color is thrown up 
means of the microscope mirror, thus 
illuminating the transparent portions 
of the specimen; while light of an- 
other color — usually the complement- 
down 


ary is thrown 





one upon 
the specimen from above, thus illumi- 
nating the opaque portions of the 
specimen. 3y this means obscure 
structures may frequently be render- 
ed more easily visible, and identifica- 
The illumi- 
nants are small are lamps and the col- 


ored light filters are borne in slides. 


tions made more certain. 


Now as to the microscopic character 
of shoddy fibers which enables us to 
distinguish them from fibers of virgin 
wool. As a rule a shoddy will show 
the presence of many short fibers, with 
cleanly truncated ends, the result of 
cutting up the original goods; or of 
many fibers with torn, frayed and 
fringed ends (Fig. 1 to 6), the result 
of tearing and combing out. There 
may likewise be fibers present with 
bruised or crushed places, the cortex 
being split at such places, and the 
empty spaces appearing, if the fibers 
are mounted in oil, as dark streaks. 
Or the fibers may be variously bent and 


fractured. Again there may be a 
striking lack of uniformity in the dia- 
meters of the individual fibers, indi- 
cating a multitude of sources for the 
fibers in the sample. The presence 
of a large number of cotton threads 
is often an indication of shoddy. How- 
ever, the presence of a large number 
of fibers with differently shaped cuti- 
cular scales, indicating the presence of 
wools from different breeds of sheep, 
is not necessarily indicative of shoddy, 
since it is sometimes customary to 
mingle several different types of wool. 
Many shoddies, especially those made 
up from extract wool, contain fibers 
lacking the cuticular scales, either 
wholly or in part. In such shoddies 
also, the fibers, from too long contact 
with the carbonizer which removed the 
cotton from the original rags, may be 
swollen or otherwise distorted. One 
of the surest criteria, if not indeed 
the surest criterion for the presence 
of shoddy, however, is the appearance 
of fibers of different colors in a yarn 
which by ocular examination is appar- 
ently composed of fibers of one color. 
This is almost always an indication 
that the material was obtained from 
many different sources; i.e., rags and 
cuttings from different fabrics. If, 
where such fibers occur, there also ap- 
pear short pieces and torn ends the 
presence of shoddy is beyond doubt. 
In some shoddies the fibers may be 
redyed. In such cases heating the 
sample mounted on the microscopic 
slide in caustic potash or dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, will reduce the second 
dye and leave the fibers with the ori- 
ginal colors imparted to them in the 
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first dyeing. Fig. 7 shows a photo- 
micrograph of shoddy in a sample pur- 
porting to be new wool, the fibers be- 
ing yellow, red, blue and black. Such 
shoddy is probably the shoddy proper, 
obtained from rags which have not 
been felted, since the torn ends and 
bruised spots were not numerous. The 
sample, moreover, showed the pres- 
ence of many cotton fibers. It must 
be remembered that even in fabrics 
composed entirely of virgin wool 
there will be found fibers which have 
undergone mutilation of one kind and 
another, hence the presence of some 
of the characters typical of shoddy 
which we have been describing may 
be found, in very small measure how- 
ever, in somé of these fabrics. 

No one of the typical shoddy charac- 
terists alone (except, perhaps the pres- 
ence of multi-colored fibers) is suffi- 
cient to determine whether shoddy is 
present. In most shoddies several of 
the microscopic characters will occur 
together, and the determination will 
be thus made more certain. However, 
the analysis of woolens is not an easy 
task, but one requiring the exercise of 
a quality of mind by no means easy to 
cultivate or retain: patience. 





SHEEP AT OGDEN SHOW 





The champion carload of fat lambs 
at the Fourth Annual Fat Stock Show 
at Ogden, January 2-6, was fed and. 
exhibited by Mike Barclay, Blackfoot; 
Idaho. Crane Creek Sheep Company 
was second and Ernest Madsen of 
Manti, Utah, third. Mr. Barclay’s 
lambs were sold for 22% cents per 
pound. Crane Creek Sheep Company 
had the best load of fat sheep and of 
feeder lambs. 

Dr. K. M. Christensen was the only 
exhibitor of Rambouillets in breeding 
classes. His high class stock was pre- 
sented in attractive condition. 





HOW TO SECURE GOVERNMENT 
HELP IN POISONING RANGES 





We recently received an inquiry 
from one of our readers asking for 
the reason why detailed information 
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regarding the methods used by the 
government in poisoning the range in 
its predatory animal work, as well as 
the poison itself (or suggestions as to 
where it can be procured) cannot be 
given to every sheep owner or stock 
grower. In answering this, we quote 
briefly from Mr. George E. Holman, 
predatory animal inspector for Utah: 

“Predatory animal work in nearly 
all the Western states is done through 
government and state co-operation. No 
disbursements of funds are made with- 
out the approval of the government in- 
spector and the state officials connect- 
ed with the work. Of course, the aim 
of the work is to’ poison as much of 
the range as is possible, but we prefer 
to work through organized groups of 
stockmen rather than individuals in 
order that the work may be carried 
on systematically and without dupli- 
cation of ground covered and of: ex- 
pense. When stockmen living in a 
certain section will join and supply 
bait material, we will furnish, so far 
as funds will permit, hunters and poi- 
son to assist them in poisoning the 
range. It is impossible to supply 
poison to all individuals. In some in- 
stances requests are made for the poi- 
son with the intention of using it on 
rodents. However, for ordinary use, 
a grain and a half of strychnine in 
capsules is sufficient to poison one 
bait. And in all cases, government 
inspectors are always willing to give 
information in regard to the methods 
used in carrying on this work.” 

The following is a list of the in- 
spectors in the Western staes: 


Predatory Animal Inspectors 

E. R. Evans, Reno, Nevada. 

Stanley G. Jewett, Federal Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Luther J. Goldman, 515 P. O. Bldg., 
Boise Idaho. 

Chas. J. Bayer, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Stanley P. Young, Custom Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

R. E. Bateman, 223 P. O. Building, 

Billings, Mont. 

J. S. Ligon, Lansing, Mich. 

M. E. Musgrave, Phoenix, Ariz, 

Chas. G. Poole, Room 6, Mull Bldg., 
1015 L St., Sacramento, Calif. 
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E. L. Pineau, Albuquerque, N.. M. 

E. F. Pope, El Reno, Oklahoma. 

Glen R. Bach, State Capitol Bldg., 
Olympia, Washington. 

C. R. Landon, San Angelo, Texas. 

Geo. E. Holman, Atlas Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 





SAWTOOTH FOREST USERS 
MEET 





The Sawtooth Grazing Association 
held its annual meeting at Shoshone, 
Idaho, December 2, with a good at- 
tendance. This association is compos- 
ed of sheepmen who use the Sawtooth 
National Forest, in addition to state 
leases and patented grazing land, and 
it is one of the strongest sheepmen’s 
organizations in Idaho. 

Matters affecting the sheep industry 
were freely discussed. Resolutions 
were passed favoring the govern- 
ment’s methods of combating predat- 
ory animals, and telegrams were sent 
to the Secretary of Agriculture as 
head of the Biological Survey, United 
States Senator F. R. Gooding, and 
Governor Moore of Idaho commending 
the efforts of Mr. Goldman, the gov- 
ernment man in charge of the work in 
this territory. The present bounty 
system was unanimously condemned. 
Bounties not being paid in neighbor- 
ing states, Idaho has been made a 
dumping ground for coyote 
from over her borders. 


scalps 


It was the sense of the meeting that 
the State Game Department ought to 
contribute some part of its immense 
revenue to the predatory animal fund 
of the state, as it is a well known fact 
that the coyote, wolf and wildcat cause 
more destruction to the game of the 
state than all of the two-legged game 
law violators combined. 


Officers for the year 1923 
elected as follows: 

President, A. H. Brailsford, Hager- 
man; vice-president, E. G. Gooding, 
Shoshone; board of directors: S. P. 
Newman, T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls; T. 
H. Gooding, Sr., Ben Darrah, J. W. 
Newman, Shoshone; J. W. Robert- 
son, Gooding, and Colin MacRae, Paul. 

Colin MacRae. 
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The Ohio Wool Pool 


By Mark J. Smith 


The Ohio Wool Pool, which in other 
words is the Ohio direct method of 
merchandising wool at cost, from the 
producer to the mill, is completing its 
fifth year of successful operation. 

During these five years the Ohio 
pool has been a factor in increasing 
the sale price to the producer of all 
wool grown in the state of Ohio, re- 
gardless of how it has been marketed. 
The aroused antagonism of many 
country buyers bears witness to the 
truth of this statement. We cannot 
expect men to boost a project that de- 
prives them of a profit to which they 
have for years been accustomed. 

Wool growers have supported, al- 
though in many cases unconsciously, 
an extensive system of speculative 
buying, with large sums of speculative 
capital on which interest must be paid, 
with large dealers at the main mar- 
kets, salaried regional buyers and a 
multitude of so-called local buyers. A 
great deal of wool was bought low 
enough to protect the wool buyer if 
the worst that could exist regarding 
the conditions of the wool happened 
to be true. Much farm wool has been 
purchased without being inspected. 


In the past, merit has not been a 
factor in determining wool values on 
the farm, to the extent that it should 
have been. Such methods have not 
encouraged sheepmen to study factors 
underlying wool values, and have 
penalized the growers of all farm 
wools inasmuch as it reduced the gen- 
eral price level for all wools. 

The Ohio wool pool is the wool 
grower’s opportunity to profit by bet- 
ter methods of flock husbandry. It 
has been said that one hour a week 
extra work on the part of the wool 
grower can secure results in the qual- 
ity of wool that will more than off- 
set the amount of commission charged. 
Wool dealers cannot and will not han- 
dle wool for such a small margin, as 
there is nothing to protect them 
against the fluctuating of the market 
and to cover the speculative risk. Un- 





der this method, the wool grower car- 
ries his own spesulative risk and there 
need be nothing taken out to cover it. 

The widespread development of the 
speculative system of buying came 
about largely through the fact that 
the farmer very often needed the 
money as soon as the wool was shorn. 
This resulted in the hammering down 
of values at or near shearing time. The 
wool grower received his money but 
he usually paid dearly for the eash 
payment or advance which it really 
was, as the wool had yet to go through 
all of the important marketing steps 
before it reached the mill. 

Spot cash from the dealer means 
that you divide up with him. J. R. 
Clarke, secretary of the Sandusky 
County Farm Bureau, very fittingly 
says: “In all this co-operative mar- 
keting the farmers must learn that it 
must be capitalized, further that they 
must capitalize it themselves, if they 
want all the profits.” When a wool 
grower consigns his wool to the Ohio 
wool pool he is capitalizing his own 
business and will be called upon to 
pay only the costs of preparing the 
wool for market. No matter how 
wool is marketed it has to be prepared 
for the trade just as is being done at 
Columbus, and fed to the trade in 
amounts and grades according to the 
mill requirements. 

Statements regarding the value of 
the pool to the wool growers express- 
ed in cents per pound are never quite 
fair to the pool because the existence 
of the pool enhances the value of all 
wool in the state whether consigned 
or not. There are three price levels 
to consider—first, that which local 
buyers would see fit to pay the grow- 
ers if the pool did not exist; second, 
the average price received, by those 
who sell locally but who receive the 
benefit of the competition of the pool; 


‘and, third, the average price received 


by consignors. 


Indications at present are that for 
the 1922 season there will be a net 
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average of forty-four cents or more, 
all grades considered. In one county 
where little wool was consigned, the 
going price for the bulk of the me- 
dium wool was twenty-seven to twen- 
ty-nine cents. Some Delaine brought 
as much as forty cents. 


Under the old system of marketing 
the sheepmen were deprived of mar- 
ket stability. Two years ago last 
spring, after producing one of the 
most expensive clips ever produced, 
under excessive costs for all labor 
and feed involved, they faced a situa- 
tion in which the wool market had 
disappeared. Wool men were told that 
there was no wool market. However, 
in spite of this, the Ohio wool pool 
netted an average of thirty-two cents 
a pound. 


One fact is particularly paramount 
and obvious these days, and that is 
that all improvements in marketing 
conditions for the farmer must come 
from within and be accomplished by 
the farmers themselves. The mer- 
chants and manufacturers’ organiza- 
tions are well developed and support- 
ed. They are looking after the inter- 
ests of their members. 7 


If every sheepman will support his 
farm bureau and the Ohio wool pool, 
he will find that he has gone a long 
way toward stabilizing his market and 
his industry. 


Below is the form of contract to be 
used in Ohio this year: 


WOOL MARKETING AGREEMENT. 
Growers’ Copy. 


THIS AGREEMENT, made this 
day of , 192 , by and 
between The Ohio Sheep and Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, party of the first part, and 
the undersigned grower, party of the sec- 
ond part. In consideration of the mutual 
agreement herein contained to be performed 
by the respective parties, they do hereby 
covenant and agree as follows: 

First, I, party 
of the second part, agree to ship to The 
Ohio Sheep and Wocl Growers’ Association 
my wools consisting of approximately ........ 
fleeces for marketing purposes. 

Second, The Ohio Sheep and Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association agrees to handle and grade 
all wool consigned to it into market grades 
and sell same to the best advantage. 

The Ohio Sheep and Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation further agrees to store and keep 
insured at full value and to hold itself liable 
for all wool consigned to it, provide all la- 
bor, furnish sacks for shipping and to make 
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full report to the grower; furnish paper 
twine at cost to all desiring it; also to guar- 
antee payment of all sales. 

Third, In consideraton of the fact that 
growers not aftliliated with the Association 
have used it as a means to force local deal- 
ers to pay high prices to secure to them- 
selves the benefit of co-operation and fur- 
ther, that efficient, economical operation of 
a business requires advance information as 
to its probable volume, it is agreed that the 
Association may reject any and all wools 
not signed for, offered to it after Aprli lst 
of each year, with the exception that wool 
from sheep acquired by Association mem- 
bers after this date may be consigned. 

Fourth, The Ohio Sheep and Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association agrees to make liberal cash 
advances on all wool consigned to it upon 
arrival of wool at Association warehouse 
when consignor asks for same. Interest on 
advances not to exceed five per cent per an- 
num. 

Fifth, Should the Grower fail to deliver 
his wool to the Association, he hereby 
agrees to pay to the Association for all wool 
marketed by him other than in accordance 
with the terms of this agreement, the sum 
of two and three-quarter cents per pound 
as liquidated damages for the breach of 
this contract. 

Sixth, It is agreed that the Association 
in consideration of faithful performance of 
the hereinbefore mentioned service shall re- 
ceive as full compensation for the same, two 
and three-quarter cents per pound on all 
wools consigned to them. It is further 
agreed that said Association shall publish 
and issue to the Grower a monthly paper, 
called The Fleece, for which the Grower 
agrees to pay said Assocaition 20 cents a 
year. This subscription shall be included in 
the aforementioned commissoin, if this 
amounts to 25 cents. 

Seventh, It is u.u.ually agreed that this 
agreement may be terminated by either 
party by notification of the same in writing 
between the first day of November and the 
first day of December of each year except 
such wool as may be held by the grower at 
that time must be consigned. 

In mutual covenant of which we have 
hereunto set our hands. 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WOOL 
GROWERS MEET 


On December 9th the Northern 
California Wool Growers Association 
held the largest meeting in its history, 
with an attendance of over 70 sheep- 
men from Glenn and Tehama Coun- 
ties. Representatives of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey, and the State Department of 
Agriculture, discussed the shipping of 
live stock, railroad land rentals, corral 
accommodations and the control of the 
coyote. 

The sheepmen of Tehama County 
decided to co-operate with the Bio- 
logical Survey in working toward the 
extermination of the coyote. 


W. P. Wing. 
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Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. MILLS 


Melbourne, Nov. 13, 1922. 


Storms have brought a measure of 
relief to the dry center areas of Aus- 
tralia, but only a few and relatively 
smnall districts received enough rain 
to cause a satisfactory shoot in feed. 
The great bulk of western Queens- 
land and New South Wales, and the 
north of South Australia, is stili under 
drought influence, and stock there are 
having a very hard time. The fact that 
there has been some rain holds out 
hopes of the weather breaking defi- 
nitely. If it does not do so soon the 
losses must be heavy, especially of 
ewes. Many sheepmen in those parts 
are relying on a late spring lambing 
to pull their numbers up. It now looks 
as if they might lose the lambs, and a 
considerable proportion of the ewes as 
well. However, a general rain within 
the next week or so would probably 
save the situation for most. 

Seasonal conditions over the south 
and east of the Commonwealth are 
satisfactory on the whole. There is 
plenty of feed about, although the nat- 
ural pastures are drying off rather ear- 
lier than usual. This has caused a big 
rush of lambs into the markets, own- 
ers being anxious to get them away 
before grass seeds, always a source 
of trouble in an early season, become 
too bad. Fortunately the frozen meat 
export trade has been able to absorb 
all the surplus yardings at a profitable 
rate. Values have certainly dropped 
about 2c a pound all round during the 
month, but even allowing for that, cur- 
rent prices pay growers. Packers in 
Victoria are today buying lambs on 
the basis of 13c to 14c a pound dressed, 
well finished suckers averaging 32 
pounds, frozen weight, fetching the 
top price. Rates in New South Wales 
and South Australia are a shade lower. 

For the last month well over 100,- 
600 lambs per week have been killed 
and frozen for export in the three 
states mentioned, at least two-thirds 
of the total being treated in Victoria. 
This rate of killing is likely to be 
maintained until the end of November, 


after which the supply is expected to 
ease off. It is estimated that the ship- 
ments from the Commonwealth for 
the three months ending December 
31st will be between 1,500,000 and 1,- 
750,000 carcasses. 

Fat sheep show a slight fall since 
last writing. Average wethers are 
now fetching 9c to 91-3c per pound 
in the Melbourne and Sydney yards. 
Whether values will drop further de- 
pends on how the season develops. A 
dry spell would mean heavy yardings 
and a certain slump. On the other 
hand general rains would enable own- 
ers to regulate offerings. 
try is in no sense overstocked, and 
with wool keeping at a high level, 
there is bound to be a good demand 
for breeders if, and when, feed is as- 
sured. 


The coun- 


The shearing is proceeding quietiy 
in the south. 
employed are applying for work un- 
der the Arbitration Court award terms 
and it is now generally recognized 
that the strike is over. Wool, as pre- 
viously remarked, remains at a high 
level. This applies in particular to all 
fine and medium counts. 
tain amount of weakness was notice- 
able at the opening of the November 
series of Australian the 
demand appeared to be somewhat ir- 
regular. However, that 
have since disappeared and 
rates compare more than favorably 
with those ruling in October. Brokers 
report that American buyers are oper- 
ating freely, snapping up a fairly large 
proportion of the best and most at- 
tractive lots. 


More men than can be 


True a cer- 


sales, when 
seems to 
current 


Advices received from New Zealand 
point to an excellent lambing there, 
probably one of the best experienced 
in recent years. The losses through 
climatic causes have ben exception- 
ally light and those from ordinary 
lambing troubles certainly no 
heavier than usual. 
ing about the country remark on the 
large percentage of twins in the pad- 
docks, a sure sign of a prolific season. 


are 


Stockmen mov- 
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Several flockowners in the Canter- 
bury district report tailings of from 
120 to 140 per cent, remarkable aver- 
ages even for Canterbury. The aver- 
age for the whole Dominion last year 
was 86.59 per cent, the number of 
lambs tailed being 10,229,388. The 
current crop should exceed that by at 
least half a million, and possibly a 
good deal more. 

The weather has been suitable for 
the ewes, and a large proportion of 
milk-lambs ought to be available for 
freezing. The export season opens this 
month in the north island and a little 
later in the south. The present pros- 
pects should be very encouraging to 
the freezing companies, which, with 
the indifferent mutton and disastrous 
beef season last year, and the uncer- 
tain prospects for beef this, were faced 
with the probability of 
operations. 


diminished 


The packing companies are reported 
to be offering ‘individual farmers 17c 
to 18¢ per pound over all for their 
lambs. The opening price last year 
was in the region of 10c per pound, 
so on a comparative basis there is 
little to complain of in today’s figure. 
As is the case with Australia, the 
best rates are being paid for lambs 
straight off their They 
usually dress between 32 and 36 
pounds at three and a half to four 
months old, with the flesh bright and 
sappy. 


mothers. 


Carcasses of this description 
can be relied on to sell in Great Brit- 
ain at from lc to 2c per pound better 
than those weighing but little over 
36 pounds, even if the latter are equal- 
ly well finished off. 

While on the subject of 
weights, it may not be out of place to 
pass on the result of a slaughter test 
carried out in Canterbury to obtain a 


carcass 


basis on which the difference between 
live and dead weights of sheep and 
lambs might be estimated with a rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy. ‘Ten aver- 
age sheep and ten average lambs were 
killed, and the following results noted: 


Sheep Per Lambs Per 

Ibs. cent. Ibs._ cent 

Live Weight  nccccccsvrceee +  _— 675 ssa 
Dressed Wt., warm... 565 51.4 368 54.5 
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Dressed wt., cold .... 554 50.5 364 54.0 
Freezing weight ...... 5381 48.2 346 51.2 
It will be observed that the percent- 


age of loss between warm and freez- 
ing weights is just over 3 per cent 
on a sheep and rather more on a lamb. 
Perhaps a scientist can explain why 
lamb loses more than mutton in freez- 
ing. The avérage live weight of the 
sheep was 10934, the dressed weight 
warm 56% pounds, the dressed weight 
cold 552-5, and the freezing weight 


531-10 pounds. The average live 
weight of the lambs was 67% pounds, 
the dressed weight warm 364-5 
pounds, the dressed weight cold 


> 


a 


2-5 pounds, and the frozen weight 
3-5 pounds. 
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A return made available by the 
Meat Producers Board shows that the 
from New Zealand 
of frozen meat between November Ist, 
1921, and October 3lst, 1922, were 
4,680,000 carcasses lamb, 2,836,000 car- 
and 297,600 quarters 
The stocks in cold storage wait- 


exports overseas 


casses mutton, 
beef. 
ing shipment on the latter date courn- 
prised 91,000 carcasses 22,000 
carcasses mutton, and 10,800 quarters 


lamb, 


beef. 





OREGON 


SOUTHERN 

Early fall rains assured us plenty 
of green grass for the winfer feed, 
which is better than average. We 
bred our ewes during November un- 
der good weather conditions. In this 
section hay is usually prepared for 
winter feeding. It can be purchased 
at from $8 to $10 per ton at this time 
(December Ist). Herders are receiv- 
ing from $60 to $65 per month. 

Sentiment here seems to be in favor 
of holding wool until after shearing 
time. S. W. McKendree. 

Klamath Falls, Ore. 


NORTHERN 
On the sixth of December, a foot 
of snow fell. It is the only snow we 
have had up to this time (December 
22nd) and has entirely disappeared. 
For three weeks: we ‘have been feed- 
ing the ewe bands on the range al- 
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falfa which is costing us from $12.50 
to $15. 

I do not believe there has been any 
wool contracted yet, 
concern 


although one 
offered to take 40 cents. 
Some young ewes have been sold for 
$10 and a band of yearling ewes 
brought $12 per head last week. Most 
five and six-year-old ewes were sold 
last fall at $8. Herders’ wages range 
from $60 to $70. 
Fossil, Ore. 


Chas. Iremonger. 





GNERAL CONDITIONS IN OREGON 


December weather in the Oregon 
range country was wintry although for 
the most part not unseasonable. Snow 
storms came in the Blue Mountain 
country and in central Oregon early 
in December and zero weather was 
experienced in both districts. The 
storms did not attain the proportions 
of blizzards, however. Chinook winds 
took off much of the snow in some 
districts the week before Christmas. 

When it began to appear that lamb 
feeding was a nearly lost art for the 
present winter in Oregon, the writer 
finally found that such was not entire- 
ly the case as 17,000 lambs were dis- 
covered on feed in the Klamath Falls 
country. These lambs have in gen- 
eral been doing very nicely. They 
were put on feed on the basis of 9%4 
cents and it is reported authoritative- 
ly that offers of 13 cents for the fat 
end on January 1, have been made 
by California buyers. Nearly 100,000 
head of ewes are being wintered in 
this district and the hay supply is 
pretty largely in the hands of the 
It appeared for a time that 
there would be a surplus of alfalfa on 
the farms and the usual flurry toward 
dairy cows got under way. While 
there is undoubtedly considerable op- 
portunity for the development of the 
dairy industry in Klamath County, 
farmers there will do well to realize 
that for a balanced industry 
enough hay should be available for 
wintering the breeding stock and fat- 
tening some of the market stuff that 
turns the range grasses into profitable 
usage.. As a usual thing the live- 


stockman. 


well 
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stock supply of Oregon and the hay 
supply are very well balanced. Some 
corn and some ground feed is shipped 
in but on the whole the much discuss- 
ed hay surplus of the past two or 
three years was a very temporary 
matter. In most irrigated districts 
only one serious carry-over has oc- 
curred in the past decade. 

The hay in Klamath County seems 
to have been very well cleaned up on 
the basis of about nine to ten dollars 
in the stack. 


An example of the value of close 
co-operation among neighboring 
sheepmen has come to light in Morrow 
County where agreements were en- 
tered into last spring for shearing on 
the basis of ten cents. When shear- 
ing was about to start the shearers 
struck for twelve and one-half cents. 
Morrow County sheepmen through 
their county association, decided to 
stand pat and with the aid of Mac 
Hoke, secretary of the state associa- 
tion, who assisted in the Pendleton 
district, the strike was broken in a 
week, saving Morrow County sheep- 
men around $4,000, it is estimated. 

All the sheep districts are optimis- 
tic over the general outlook, but not 
too much so. They deplore any boom 
tendencies and are all hopjng that the 
industry is on a fairly stable plane 
which can in a short time fully re- 
establish it. There has been a lot of 
rumor about wool contracts but no 
one seems to be able to find anyone 
who has really contracted. 


So far there has been less complaint 
about damages to hay stacks by rab- 
bits than last year, when in some dis- 
tricts they literally over-ran the stacks 
in a few days’ time. Morrow County 
stockmen assisted in organizing for 
some relief measures when the first 
December snow came. Drives partici- 
pated in by residents of the different 
communities and poisoning campaigns 
are the methods followed there. At 
one hunt last year 200 persons parti- 
cipated. Ranchers estimate that around 
150,000 rabbits were killed by poison 
and drives last year. Still there is 
a sufficiently plentiful infestation this 
season. 
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All sheepmen are interested in the 
meeting of the National Association at 
Spokane, and indications are that a 
good representation will attend. A spe- 
cial car from: Pendleton is being ar- 
ranged for by Secretary Hoke. 

Immediately following the meeting 
of the National Association the annual 
meeting of the Oregon Wool Growers 
Association will be held in Pendleton. 
The questions coming up for action will 
be, better service from the railroads, 
action on grazing rates, reduction of 
assessed valuation of range lands, ex- 
tension of government hunter system 
of predatory animal control and filing 
of applications for grazing permits 
with Forest Service officials. 

F. L. Ballard. 

Le Grande, Oregon. 





We have had only two weeks of real 
winter weather, with a foot of snow 
and zero weather. About December 
19th chinook winds brought nice warm 
days and we are still having them at 
this time (January 6th). So the win- 
ter so far has been very good. The 
range has also been good, but we fed 
our sheep during the two weeks of 
cold stormy weather. 

Pilot Rock, Ore. M.G. Edwards. 





The first three weeks of December 
were soldeand wintery, but since then 
we have had spring weather with rain. 
The grass is starting in some places. 

There has been no wool contract- 
ing done here yet and it does not seem 
probable that sheepmen will tie up 
their wool at last year’s prices. 

Pendleton, Ore. Dale Slusher. 





CENTRAL NEVADA 

The winter has been ideal thus far 
(December 23rd). We have had to do 
no feeding, but alfalfa hay can be pur- 
chased at $10 to $12. Herders are re- 
ceiving $70 a month. I have not heard 
of any contracting on 1923 wools be- 
ing done in this vicinity. Although I 
cannot speak for other growers, per- 
sonally, I will not be willing to con- 
tract at the prices received last year. 

G. M. Southward. 
Battle Mountain, Nev. 
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WYOMING 





SOUTHEASTERN 
While the weather is very cold, the 
ranges are open and stock are in splen- 
did condition. Bucking was the best 
we have had for several years. 
Laramie, Wyo. J. H. King. 





WESTERN 


So far (December 25th) the wea- 
ther in this locality has been fair, with 
no feeding on the range. Alfalfa can 
be had at Rock Springs for $20 a ton. 
Corn is selling at $2.10, oats, $2.50, 
and barley, $1.75. Forty cents has 
been offered for 1923 wool here, but 
it is not likely that sheepmen will con- 
tract-at the prices received last year. 

Cokeville, Wyo. Oscar Peterson. 





NORTHWESTERN 


Considerable snow and cold weather 
was in evidence until the middle of 
December. We have been feeding corn 
at $36 a ton to our ewe bands on the 
range. Alfalfa hay can be procured 
at from $8 to $10 per ton, while oats 
are costing $25 a ton. I have not 
heard of any contracting for the 1923 
wools and do not think that very many 
of the sheep raisers here will do so 
under 50 cents. Wages are $60 for 
new herders. 

Cody, Wyo. Morris H. Newcomer. 





NORTHWESTERN 


An excellent fall, two weeks of very 
cold weather in the first part of 
December and mild thawing days (per- 
fect weather for sheep) the latter 
half of the month is the weather 
record. The sheep look fine and are 
all in good condition, so we expect a 
reasonably good winter. The May 
lamb crop will likely be a little short 
on account of the severe weather dur- 
ing the first half of December. How- 
ever, most of the ewes here are bred 
to lamb in sheds in April. 

We have been feeding some corn. 
Alfalfa can be bought at $10 and $12 
in the stack, corn at $1.85 and oats 
at $2. We are paying our herders $75 
per month. 


Cowley, Wyo. Al. Johnson. 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Nevada’s 4th Annual Convention 


Real and effective organization of 
sheepmen appears to be extending 
from the West. California’s advance 
was chronicled in the December Wool 
Grower and Secretary Wing’s report 
showed that his state has taken much 
from the Nevada plan. Nevada’s fruit- 
ful plan of organization dates back 
four years, to the employment of Ver- 
non Metcalf as full time secretary of 
the combined cattle raisers’ and wool 
What has al- 
ready been accomplished and the prac- 
tical plan for further needed achieve- 
ment are best shown by the commit- 
tee reports printed with this record 
which were adopted as the official 
acts of the convention of the Nevada 
Land and Live Stock Association. 


growers’ organizations. 


Nevada stockmen have passed the 
top of the grade but they realize that 
much has yet to be done at home and 
elsewhere to place meat and wool pro- 
duction upon @ safe and 
basis. 


profitable 
Although much has been gain- 
ed in four years the state still suffers 
from the fact that when a system of 
state finances and taxation was being 
developed the owners of range land 
and stock did not or could not de- 
mand equitable consideration for their 
interests. While Nevada is largely a 
range state, those engaged in stock- 
raising are still paying an unjustly 
large share of the state’s budget. Com- 
mittee reports show the other topics 
agitating the minds of Nevada stock- 
men and in regard to which progress 
will be made through their up-to-date 
organization. 

The first day’s sessions were ad- 
dressed by President Hagenbarth of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and Mr. Fred Bixby, president 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association. The former dwelt upon 
the present meat situation and what 
must be done to restore a normal rate 
of consumption. He complimented 
Nevada stockmen upon being so well 
organized and prepared to secure for 
their industry what is needed to make 


it of greatest service to the state and 
the nation. 

Mr. Bixby launched a_ broadside 
against the newly opened Union Stock 
Yards at Los Angeles, asking support 
of his effort to put that enterprise 
out of business. The other view of 
the stock yards question was present- 
ed by F. W. Woodburn. 

President M. H. Joyce of the Paci- 
fic Coast Joint Stock Land Banks ex- 
plained the work and plans of the new 
facility for credit based upon real 
estate. 

Wool marketing and some recent 
efforts to bring about a better under- 
standing of the mutual interests of 
wool growers and retailers of clothing 
were discussed by Fred A. Ellenwood 
of Red Bluff, California. 

A unique banquet of range men’s 
dainties formed the centre of an even- 
ing of feasting, instruction, and enter- 
tainment. 

President Russel and Secretary Met- 
calf were re-elected. Three new di- 
rectors were elected: R. H. Cowles, 
Reno; T. Halcomb, Reno; W. F. Dress- 
ler, Minden. The old directors are: 

John B. Garat of White Rock, J. B. 
Humphrey of Reno, R. C. Turrittin of 
Constancia, Cal., C. W. Griswold of 
Elko, John G. Taylor of Lovelock, W. 


N. McGill of Ely and H. F. Dangberg 


of Minden. Dangberg is first and Mc- 
Gill second vice-president. 

Committee reports as adopted by 
the convention follow: 


TAX LEVY FOR SUPPORT OF ASSOCIA- 
TION 

We, your committee, beg leave to submit 
the following report: 

That the Nevada Livestock Association 
is an organization to promote the best inter- 
ests of the rancher, stockgrower and farmer 
in the regulation of taxes,market reports and 
everything that concerns him in his every 
day life, and that as members of this organ- 
ization we pay our pro rata proportion of its 
incurred expenses while many of our neigh- 
bors reap this benefit by sitting back and 
accepting such with no effort or financial 
support on their part whatsoever. 

We, your committee, respectfully suggest 
that there be a legislative commitee ap- 
pointed to appear before the coming session 
of the legislature asking for a legalized tax 
to be placed on live stock, or where they 
see fit to meet the expenses of this associa- 
tion, the cost thus being borne by all in pro- 
portion to the benefits received. 
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Plans for which are to be worked out and 
promulgated between now and the coming 
session of the state legislature. 

C. A. Lang, North Fork; W. R. Hellinger, 
Lee; R. H. Cowles, Reno. 


REASONABLE AND EQUITABLE TAXA- 
TION 


Careful investigation shows the land and 
live stock -interests of Nevada, contributing 
approximately 12%% of the total value of 
what they annually produce, for state and 
county taxes, compared with 5.5% in the 
case of railroads and 1.7% in the case of 
mining. 

It also shows a situation of double taxa- 
tion in that stockgrowers are being taxed 
heavily,, both on their lands and on what 
those lands produce—the live stock; no 
other line of endeavor in Nevada being 
taxed on crops or service from property as 
well as the property. 

In the case of our cattle growers our 
studies show that this class is carrying a 
particularly heavy burden in being taxed 
both on their stock cattle and the steers— 
the latter being nothing more than the crop 
from the stock cattle and of themselves able 
to produce no further crop. No similar sit- 
uation exists in the case of any other class 
= property in Nevada in relation to taxa- 

on. 

Our study of these matters leads us to 
urge strongly amendment of existing Nevada 
statutes to provide for the fixing of live 
stock valuations by the State Tax Commis- 
sion rather than the State Board of Equali- 
zation. Live stock is assessed as a state- 
wide property and as such should be valued 
by state rather than local officials. 

We believe that through co-operation 
with the tax officials we can secure relief 
on the remaining difficulties now being ex- 
perienced. 

Particularly during the readjustment pe- 
riod, we most strongly urge the utmost econ- 
omy in the handling of our state and county 
governments as vitally necessary to the rea- 
sonably prompt recovery of business and in- 
dustry within the state. 

T. J. Bell, Austin; J. D. Yeager, Simpson; 
W. C. Pitt, Lovelock. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS AND RABIES 


Heavy annual losses of live stock still oc- 
cur, mainly from coyotes, wild cats and lions 
in Nevada. The disease of rabies, with ma- 
terial loss of stock and endangering of hu- 
man life, is still with us in several counties. 
Rodents, such as rabbits, squirrels, etc., 
make heavy inroads on our farm and ranch 
crops. Coyotes are also causing heavy loss 
to. poultry growers as well as to growers of 
such fruits as grapes, melons, etc. 

For the protection of human life, particu- 
larly in our rural districts, and for the pro- 
tection of the property of our stockgrowers, 
ranchers and farmers, we point to the neces- 
sity of continuing the campaign against the 
predatory animals mentioned, as well as the 
crop-destroying rodents. 


After several years of consideration of 
this problem, we have come to the definite 
conclusion that in the interests of both 
economy and results, which factors vitally 
concern all interests in the state, the best 
plan of handling this work in Nevada is the 
first co-operative plan arranged by statute 
between the state and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture represented by the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey, providing for an appropria- . 
tion from the general funds of the state to be 
matched by the Federal Government and em- 
ployment of a foree of state and government 
trappers, hunters, etc. 

The present statute providing for county 











co-operation of this work is unwieldy, re- 
quires a great increase in overhead expense 
and materially lessens results from a state- 
wide standpoint. 

We point to the sharp increase in catch 
of coyotes and the less cost per head for such 
animals taken, as a result of the wholesale 
campaign of poisoning our big range areas 
rather than so much dependence on trap- 
ping, and appreciate the work of the Biolog- 
ical Survey in connection with the develop- 
ment of this plan, urging even greater efforts 
along this line of wholesale destruction as 
promising the best means of greatest results 
from the funds expended. 

We strongly recommend against a return 
to the old so-called “bounty plan” as exces- 
sively expensive and lacking in permanent 
‘results or promise of the same, as proved 
by the experience of the long period over 
which the plan was used. 

Committee: Matt Jauregui, Reno; G. E. 
McKenna, Goldfield; W. H. Guscetti, Loyal- 
ton, Calif. 


FOREST SERVICE GRAZING MATTERS. 

Whereas it is our understanding that ear- 
ly in 1923, the officials of the U. S. Forest 
Service are to meet with stockgrowers’ rep- 
resentatives for the purpose of considering 
a general revision of the grazing rules and 
for considering the range appraisal studies, 
upon the basis of which it has been an- 
nouriced that grazing fees are to be fixed in 
the future, both of which subjects are of 
vital concern to the live stock industry of 
Nevada, Therefore Be It 

Resolved, By the stockgrowers of Nevada, 
assembled at the Fourth Annual Convention 
of the Nevada Land and Live Stock Associa- 
tion in Reno, Nevada, this 15th day of De- 
cember, 1922, that this organization arrange 
to be represented at both of the above ses- 
sions, and that our representative urge the 
following action upon the government offi- 
cials as our judgment of what is right and 
fair for the best interests of all concerned: 

As to revision of the grazing rules, and 
having particular reference to distribution 
of grazing privileges, we urge, in general, 
an elimination of what appear to be useless 
technicalities and a basing of the policies 
and rules more nearly upon the customs 
which from long practice have come to be 
recognized as fair and equitable among the 
growers themselves. 

We recommend as better fitted to Nevada 
conditions, elimination of all transfer reduc- 
tions. If this can not be grantéd then we 
urge adoption of the recommendations out- 
lined in paragraph 3 of our resolution on 
Forest matters, adopted at our last annual 
convention. 

We also recommend the establishment 
and maintenance of maximum limits based 
upon those numbers of sheep and cattle 
needed to carry properly the largest indivi- 
dual dependent property investment remain- 
ing in each locality. 

Also, elimination of the regulation pro- 
hibiting transfer renewals within one year 
after purchase with transfer of privileges. 

Also, elimination of the proviso that all 
other things being equal, residents of states 
in which Forest ranges are located shall be 
given preference in distribution of grazing 
privileges, as inequitable and contrary to 
the best economic .welfare of the areas 
surrounding National Forest ranges where 
state lines split natural economic units. 

Also, adoption, for Nevada, of a rule to 
protect present permittees, owning fully 
commensurate and dependent property, 
from further reductions for admission of 
new applicants or for increases to any pres- 
ent or future permittee holding privileges 
for numbers of stock representing protec- 
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tive limit numbers as existing at this time. 
P. Walsh, Austin; F. W. Simpson, Simp- 
son; F. B. Stewart, Paradise Valley. 


MARKETING. 

Whereas, in Nevada the stock growers 
have the advantages of selling their stock 
on the ranch, such advantages giving them 
the benefits of controlling the sale of their 
stock until accepted by the buyer, and 

Whereas, such control and advantages 
give the Nevada live stock producer a pro- 
tection in marketing such as is enjoyed by 
but few states, and 

Whereas, the loss of such advantages 
tend to disrupt and destroy a _ beneficial 
system of marketing such as the live stock 
producers enjoy at this time, both as to 
method of sale and price received. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That The Ne- 
vada Land and Live Stock Association, in 
convention assembled, at Reno, Nevada, on 
December 15, 1922, so advise the stockgrow- 
ers of Nevada to remain steadfast supporters 
of the present system of selling their stock 
only on the ranch, and adhering to the same 
as nearly as possible. 

Committee: R. H. Cowles, Reno; C. W. 
Griswold, Elko; John B. Garat, White Rock; 
W.N. McGill, Ely; F. E. Humphrey, Reno. 


PLAN TO SECURE SHEEP HELD. 

A Special Committee on the Problem of 
an Adequate Supply of Sheep Help, offered 
the following plan: 

A committee consisting of Harry Petrie, 
chairman; R. C. Turrittin and J. C. McGill, 
having been appointed by the Nevada Land 
and Live Stock Association to represent 
that organization in developing and carrying 
out a plan to secure an adequate supply of 
sheep help, this committee is to 

1. Get as many outfits as possible and 
at least enough to make the plan practica- 
ble in their judgment, to agree to employ 
sheep help needed, through the committee, 
each outfit to report to the committee the 
number needed. 

2. For each employee needed, each outfit 
is to deposit with the committee, a sum rep- 
resenting, in the judgment of the committee, 
the estimated cost of landing such employee 
on the job, plus 20 per cent. Payment of 
this deposit is to constitute joining in the 
plan. 

3. Each subscriber’s deposit, represent- 
ing the landing cost, must be used by the 
committee, except as afterward provided 
herein, for payment of landing costs of em- 
ployees ordered ‘by such subscribers through 
the committee. 

4. Those ordering and receiving em- 
ployees under this plan are to collect from 
such employee’s wages, sums_ representing 
the landing costs, thus reimbursing them- 
selves for advances to the committee for that 
purpose. 

5. The 20 per cent of each payment, 
mentioned above, to be placed in a special 
fund for paying, if no other funds are avail- 
able, any general expense in connection with 
the handling of the plan, including reim- 
bursement to those entering the plan for any 
funds advanced to the committee and paid 
out in landing costs, which can not, with 
due diligence be re-collected by such sub- 
scriber from the employee’s wages as above 
provided. 

6. Claims for such reimbursement are 
not to be settled except at meetings of sub-. 
scribers to this plan called by the committee 
for that purpose, reasonable notice to be giv- 
en and one-third of the subscribers to con- 
stitute a quorum. 

7. Periodically, in the discretion of the 
committee, a pro rata assessment will be 
levied through the Nevada Land and Live 
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Stock Association on all sheep-grower mem- 
bers, sufficient to raise adequate funds to re 
pay those employing help under this plan, 
for any losses sustained through failure to 
secure reimbursement for landing costs as 
provided above. 

8. When the affairs of this plan are 
closed, at a meeting of subscribers called 
for that purpose, reasonable notice to be 
given, any funds remaining on hand will 
be returned to those subscribing the same, in 
proportion to such subscription, less any pro 
rata assessment such as provided above, due 
at that time from any subscriber. 

The convention also went on record as 
favoring the Capper Rural Credits Bill 
($4063), regulation of state live stock slaugh- 
ter for protection against theft of live stock, 
lower freight rates, and conservation and ex- 
tension of government reports of live stock 
markets. 





UTAH WOOL GROWERS 
CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Utah 
Wool Growers Associatino has been 
called for Friday, January 19th, at the 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. Subjects 
of particular interest to Utah sheep- 
men are up for discussion and a good 
attendance is desired. The program as 
now arranged for the morning session 
is: President’s annual address, Jas. A. 
Hooper; report of secretary, Willard 
Hansen, Jr.; address,- Co-operative 
Marketing, F. R. Marshall, secretary 
National Wool Growers Association; 
discussion led by W. D. Candland. In 
the afternoon, Dr. W. E. Carroll of the 
Utah Experiment Station at Logan, 
will talk on the subject, “Should feed- 
er sheep be sent out of the state?”; 
an official of the Forest Service will 
handle the topic, “The value of a state 
association as observed by the Forest 
Department”; Mr. W. W. Seegmiller 
of Kanab will take up the question 
of “How the association can _ help 
southern Utah”; and William Crane 
of Herriman, will discuss “What can 
be done through organization.” 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 

Feed is good on the winter range 
at this time (December lst). How- 
ever, we usually prepare in the fall to 
feed during December. Alfalfa hay 
can be purchased at $12, corn at $40 
and barley at $30. We pay herders $70 
a month. 
favor holding their wool until after 
shearing. F. R. Hight. 

Hanford, Calif. 


Sheepmen in this section 
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WOOL CONSUMPTION FOR 
ELEVEN MONTHS 


The November wool consumption as 
reported by the Department of Com- 
merce was four million pounds higher 
than in October and ten million pounds 
above November of last year. 

The consumption for eleven months 
of 1922 was as follows: 





ee 52,280,000 pounds 
February PRCT 53,774,000 pounds 
BO cetnctenectfnenaiaal 60,368,000 pounds 
BONE Sikjaiescncecscaiebabandenens 42,574,000 pounds 
May ..... 52,533,080 pounds 
June ..52,620,985 pounds 
July 46,902,071 pounds 
August .._.__{. ignctiuion 57,339,994 pounds 
ptember... 54,770,612 pounds 
TEE 59,281,774 pounds 





November 63,313,170 pounds 

Wool consumption reports now pub- 
lished by the Department of Com- 
merce do not include figures for the 
American Woolen Company and two 
smaller companies. The ten months’ 
total for 1922 is 509,462,000 pounds and 
for the corresponding part of 1921, 
409,748,000 pounds. 

Carpet wools used, or wools report- 
ed as such, amounted to 116,669,000 
pounds in 1922, compared with 51,- 


651,000 in 1921. 





WOOL ON HAND IN UNITED 
STATES, SEPTEMBER 30 


On November 11, the government 
issued its report of stocks of wool on 
hand September 30, 1922. The report 
shows a total (including. wools afloat 
for U. S.) of 525,173,618 pounds 
(grease equivalent). This is more 
than the. amount reported for June 
30, by 46,022,434 pounds. Of 404 deal- 
ers. and 639 manufacturers, ten deal- 
ers and eight manufacturers did not 
report. 

According to the report the stocks 
of domestic wool in the hands of deal- 
ers and manufacturers were increased 
by eight million pounds and foreign 
wools by fifteen million pounds be- 
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The Wool Sack 


tween June 30 and September 30. 
Other government reports show that 
the total consumption of wool during 
the same three-months’ period was 
159 million pounds and the total im- 
ports about 96 million pounds. The 
consumption therefore exceeded act- 
by 63 million 

increased 46 


ual imports pounds. 


Since stocks million 
pounds it would appear that 109 mil- 
lion pounds or nearly one-half of the 
American clip came into the hands of 
reporting dealers and manufacturers 
after June 30. 


The summary of the report follows: 

Summary of wool stocks held by dealers 
and manufacturers on September 30, 1922, 
inciuding wool afloat. 


Held Held by manu- 

Item. by dealers facturers Total 

Raw Wool: Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Grease ...... 176,376,843 191,351,278 367,728,121 
Scoured .. 16,520,784 20,335,676 36,856,460 
Pulled ......... 7,384,076 8,686,478 16,070,554 

Total .. 200,281,703 220,373,432 420,655,135 
Qo 3,326,693 19,227,453 22,554,146 
NOUNS sicceuss 2,694,761 5,903,679 8,598,440 
Total, in- 


& noils..... 206,303,157 245,504,564 451,807,721 


grease 

equivalent 231,306,753 293,866,865 525,173,618 
Reported 

Jan, 30 ...... 201,225,406 277,925,778 479,151,184 








Boston Wool Market 


Though the wool market has been 
quiet for most of the time during De- 
cember, the closing days showed evi- 
dences of a renewal of interest on the 
part of manufacturers, the amount of 
domestic wool selling being mainly re- 
stricted by the depleted stocks existing 
in the Summer Street houses. Prices 
are very firm, and it is only occasion- 
ally that holders can be induced to 
shade prices in the slightest degree. 
There has been a little accumulation 
of Delaine fleeces, and that grade has 
fluctuated slightly from time to time. 
Otherwise the market has been steady 
at all times, dealers saying in effect 
to mill buyers that they “could take it 
or leave it.” 

Stocks of domestic wool promise to 
show up the smallest for years when 
the January round-up is held in the 
Boston market. Therefore, the usual 
compilation of unsold wool made un- 
der the auspices of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association is awaited with 
more than ordinary interest. 
tions here are favorable for a big boom 
in domestic wool, the main reason why 
it has not materialized before this be- 
ing the lack of desirable 
which to work. For the same reason 
there is a possibility that great activ- 
ity may be developed in the West 
when the’ new clip Territory wools 


Condi- 


grades on 


become availble. 


Contracting 

At the moment, the Boston wool 
trade is not giving very much atten- 
tion to the situation in the West, if 
the statements of leaders in the trade 
are to be believed. As noted a month 
ago, there were for a time many ru- 
mors going about to the effect that 
some of the Eastern wool houses were 
contracting freely. These rumors were 
later denied, as also were stories to 
the effect that certain manufacturers 
were also actively at work in Utah or 
Nevada. These reports have now been 
authoritatively denied. Simmered 
down, about the only basis existing for 
such stories was that certain houses 
had as made advances to fa- 
vored growers and expect to have first 
chance to buy that particular individ- 
ual clip when shorn. 

There the matter of contracting 
stands for the present. The Eastern 
houses have the capital, and as usual 
would be glad to buy everything in 
sight, provided they could see a profit. 
Several of the leaders have voiced 
their position as follows: the growers 
are expecting the market to open not 
lower than it closed last summer, and 
many are talking an even higher fig- 
ure. In this position, they are strength- 
ened by what happened in the market- 
ing of the fall clip of Texas wool. 
Prices then were so strong as to sug- 


usual 
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gest a runaway market when the 
longer-stapled wools are shorn in the 
spring. This level is too high to please 
Eastern buyers. 

No matter how quiet the market 
may have been for most of the time 
during the past two months, there has 
been no difficulty experienced in main- 
taining prices of all values of Territory 
wool. For most of the time it has 
been a seller’s market, and much of 
the dullness has been undoubtedly due 
to the fact that holders of good wools 
were not willing to meet the views of 
the bargain hunters. The mills are 
fairly well supplied to cover their 
needs for the present, but buyers have 
not been averse to anticipating future 
needs to some extent, provided they 
could get what they want at their own 
prices. 

On the other hand, dealers have 
seen their stocks steadily being de- 
pleted, with no chance of replenishing 
them for several months to come. This 
of course applies particularly to do- 
mestic wool. It is not strange that 
under such conditions prices should 
have been maintained, the bargain- 
hunters disappointed and the way 
opened for advances as soon as the 
heavyweight season really gets under 
way. Everybody has high hopes that 
a successful season is coming to the 
mills, on account of the effect that it 
may have upon the wool trade. Mill 
men are also hopeful, though they 
urge the necessity of keeping down 
wool prices. 


Territory Wools 


While the stocks of Territory wools 
in the hands of dealers are greatly 
depleted, and scarcely any of the big 
Summer street houses are able to offer 
anything but broken assortments, 
there are some good-sized lots of choice 
Territories still to be had, especially in 
the hands of the consignment houses. 
Some of these wools are held above 
the present market level by the own- 
ers; this being another reason why it 
has been comparatively easy to main- 
tain prices. 

Most of the lots of fine and fine 
medium staple Territory wool avail- 
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able in this market are quotable at 
$1.35 to $1.40 clean, but some lots of 
choice wool are held at $1.42 to $1.45, 
though no sales are reported recently 
at these top figures. Half-blood Terri- 
tory wool continues to be offered in a 
very small way at $1.25 to $1.30, and 
it is probable that the holder of a 
sizable lot of really choice wool of this 
grade could readily get the higher 
figure. Good French combing wool is 
also quoted at $1.25 to $1.30 clean, and 
fine and fine-medium clothing is quot- 
able at $1.15 to $1.25, according to 
quality and condition. 

The position of medium Territory 
wools appears to be fully as strong as 
previously reported. Stocks of three- 
eighths-bloods are greatly depleted in 
all the leading houses, current quota- 
tions being $1 to $1.05 for regular 
grade and possibly up to $1.10 clean 
for an extra choice lot. Choice Mon- 
tana quarter-blood has recently sold at 
95 cents clean, this being about the 
top for the better lots of this grade. 
Other lots, perhaps not quite as desir- 
able, are quoted down to 9%0 cents. 
There has been quite an active market 
and = in 
far as the 
Sales 


recently in quarter-bloods, 
three-eighths-bloods as 
short supply available allows. 
have been made within each range as 
quoted above, but particulars are gen- 
erally lacking as dealers are reticent 
about making public information as to 
what they are doing. : 

The position of fleece wools is also 
quite firm, except possibly for De- 
The demand for several weeks 
medium wools, 


laines. 
has been largely for 
while the finer grades have been more 
or less neglected. There was a report 
current in the market early in Decem- 
ber that a good-sized lot of Ohio De- 
laine had been sold at 55 cents. This 
report could not be confirmed, but it 
would not be strange if such were the 
case, as Delaines were accumulating 
and the demand was slack. Ohio De- 
laines have actually sold during the 
past week at 56 to 57 cents, that being 
about the range of prices for this 
grade as this is written. 
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Foreign Wools 
Foreign wools have attracted con- 
siderable attention of late, receipts at 
the port of Boston being heavy, and 
withdrawals from bond are going for- 
ward steadily. The working agree- 
ment between the importers and _ the 


customs officials is working fairly 


well, though more or less complaint is [ 


x 
x 
af 
iss 


se ae ca a 


heard at the provision by which 10 per | 


cent of each lot passed through’ the 
custom house is retained for further 


examination and a possible reassess- 7 


ment of the duties. . 
that this prevents closing the books, 
while neither importers nor manufac- 
turers know just where they stand. 
One customs decision has attracted 
wide attention during the month, that 


referring to the status of carbonized J 
Aiter 


wool imported from abroad. 
various hearings and conferences, the 


Treasury officials finally decided that J 


carbonized wool had been “advanced 
beyond the scoured: stage” and there- 
fore was subject to a duty of 33 cents 
per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 


This decision stands, unless taken to | 


the courts by those interested. 
Foreign markets continue firm, 
about the only exception being the de 
cline in fine Australian Merinos regis- 
tered during the December 
the London wool sales. At 
sale fine crossbreds showed 
able strength and medium 
crossbreds were materially 


series of 
the same 
consider- 
and low 
advanced 


from the close of the previous sale. | 


The next series of the London wool 
sales will open January 23. Sales of 
Bawra wool are to be held at Hull and 
Liverpool before the London 
Americans were heavy buyers at the 
last series, taking 20,000 bales, it is 
reported. 


sales. 


Australian markets were closed fot 
the Christmas holidays from Decem- 
ber 19 to January 8, reopening at Syd- 
ney on the latter date. More strength 
has been shown in Australia than in 
England for the fine wools. It is ex- 


Importers say § 
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pected that Americans will buy heav- J 


ily in those markets during the rest 
of the season. 
South American markets are also 





fot 


‘em- 
Syd- 
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strong, as German buyers are compet- 
ing sharply, especially in the Buenos 
Aires market. American buyers -have 
been operating with some freedom in 
Montevideo, as the grades most plenti- 
ful there are those most wanted in 
this market today, being those corre- 
sponding to domestic three-eights- 
bloods and quarter-bloods. 
Imports 

Receipts of wool at the port of Bos- 
ton for the calendar year 1922 were 
433,807,695 pounds, including 190,- 
951,655 pounds domestic and 242,856,- 
040 pounds foreign. For the year 1921, 
total receipts were 343,072,972 pounds, 
including 143,720,387 pounds domestic 
and 199,352,585 pounds foreign. For 
the year 1920, total receipts were 274,- 
063,117 pounds, including 105,706,604 


pounds domestic and 168,350,516 
pounds foreign. 
According to the latest monthly 


New England Letter of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston: “American 
markets have experienced slow busi- 
ness during the past month, though no 
real has developed. The 
market has been remarkable for its 
strength, with slight concessions in 
asking prices noted infrequently. ~The 
scarcity of fine wools is forcing manu- 
facturers to turn to the lower grades, 


weakness 


in spite of the persistent demand for 
fine feeling cloths. Consequently, me- 
dium wool prices have been advancing 


‘relatively faster than the price of fine 


The 
imminence of the new season, in con- 
junction with the present high price 
levels, calls for a watchful course by 
the manufacturers. Opinion generally 
inclines to the view that prices are ie- 
gitimately high and likely to remain 
so for the time. . . . With little wool 
left at country points and light stocks 
in the hands of dealers in the sea- 
board markets, it is evident that the 
wool grower, under present general 
business conditions, has reason to look 
for good prices for his 1923 clip.” 


wools for the past few months. 





Have you made a try to get a new 
subscriber for the Wool Grower? It 
will help him, yourself, your associa- 
tion, and your business. 
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MEETING OF FARM BUREAU 
WOOL COMMITTEE 





Representatives from New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, lowa, Montana and “Wyoming 
were present at the conference of 
the American Farm Bureau Woot 
Committee held in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 2nd. Chairman J. F. Walker of 
Ohio presided at the meetings. 

Reports made of the different pools 
showed that growers who pooled their 
wools during the past year received 
from five to eight cents more a pound 
than they were offered locally. 

In addition to the discussion of the 
past year’s work, a committee was ap- 
pointed to work out a uniform system 
of accounting and grading wools and 
also ~ uniform producer’s contract, 
which it was thought should cover a 
period of years. A second committee 
was also selected to confer with rep- 
resentatives of the United States Bur- 
eau of Markets in regard to the point 
of view of the co-operatives in rela- 
tion to the proposed new standards of 
grading. 

J. B. Wilson of Wyoming, J. C. 
Holmes of South Dakota, A. J. Hop- 
kins of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Samuel R. Guard of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, were chosen 
to handle the publicity work in ad- 
vancing truth-in-fabric legislation. 





WOOL SALES 





Notwithstanding numerous’ and 
vague reports of contracts for new 
clips very little such business has been 
done. The best element in the trade 
is opposed to the practice, but if some 
of those more eager to speculate 
should commence contracting the more 
conservative concerns will probably be 
forced to do the same. 

The situation is much the same as 
one year ago except that the market 
is not likely to advance as much as 
it then did between the time of con- 
tracting and the shearing season. The 
speculator’s willingness to contract is 
good evidence that conditions favor 
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holding by the grower, at least until 
shearing time. 





Forty-three cents is reported as hav- 
ing been paid for wool being shorn 
from Montana lambs on feed in the 
vicinity of Chicago. 





The report of the contracting of the 
Taylor clip at Lovelock, Nevada, was 
not correct. 





December sales by the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany include original bag Montana’s 
at 47 cents (delivered) and Wyoming 
low-quarter-blood at 36 cents. 





MESSAGES FROM THE 
SOUTHWEST 





The winter has been very dry and 
the grass is very short. Sheep are in 
good condition, however, although cat- 
tle are poor. Nearly all of the stock- 
men have been feeding the bands. Al- 
falfa hay is costing us $25 to $30 a 
ton and cotton cake, $54. We can 
get corn at $1.75. Celestine Garde. 

Encino, N. M. 





We have had a very mild winter. 
The feed is good so far and no feed- 
ing has been done. Most of our lambs 
will come in March and we are ex- 
pecting a high percentage. Sheepmen 
here will ask for more money on their 
wool than they did last year, as the 
prospects all seem to point to good 
prices for both wool and lambs. 

A. C. Hoover. 


Ozona, Texas. 





The winter has been very good so 
We have not started to feed yet, 
but will begin soon. We can get al- 
falfa hay at from $6 to $13 a ton and 
corn at $1.83. I am feeding about 500 
head of “tail enders” that I cut out of 
band. R. H. Tucker. 
Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


tar. 


my 





Plan now to be at the Spokane 
Convention. Get a certificate when 


you buy your ticket. 
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The Wool Outlook 


The outlook for the 1923 wool clip 
is at present engaging the close atten- 
tion of sheepmen in the United States. 


Are 


will Merinos remain about stationery 


prices in general going higher; 


and crossbreds appreciate in value; 


or will Merinos fall and  crossbreds 


remain at about present price levels? 


These questions. are of considerable 


importance, and merit thoughtful con- 
nust also be 


sideration. The matter 


looked at from the foreign angle, since 
it is the world market, as represented 
largely 


by London, which will deter- 


Prices in the United 
| 


mine the answer. 


States can only follow t 
ket, the tariff 


he world mar- 
considered. 

On December 31, 1921, the apparent 
world wool surplus, primarily in Brit- 
f 1,890,378 bales 


ish hands, consisted 


this 


xf about 330 pounds each. Of 
amount about 423,000 
of Merinos. 
Aside 
about 


consisted 


or 
Dales 


The rest were crossbreds. 


from slipes and scoured, of these 


600,000 bales covered grades 


from 50s, or low three-eighths-blood, 


and finer, and nearly 300,000 bales, con- 


sisted of 44s and coarser, i.e., “low 
wools,” leaving 500,000 


more than 
‘bales in the quarter-blood grade. 


Since December 31, 1921, virtually 
all the new clip (1921-22) Australasian 
sold, .and heavy in- 
stocks 
of old clips, and more recently, a con- 
1922-1923 


Nothing remains 


wools have been 


roads made on B. A. W. R. A. 
siderable part of the clip 
has been disposed of. 
of former accumulations in other sur- 
plus countries, chiefly Argentina, ex- 
cept small amounts of defective 
sale to 
other 
stocks 
Large 


wools marked for bargain 


carbonizing purchasers. [n 


B. A. W. R. A. 


represent the present surplus. 


words, current 


sales have since been made from these 
stocks, but on September 30, 1922, 
out of a total of 1,100,465 _ bales 
in British hands, only 125,000 consist- 
ed of Merinos of which 11,000 repre- 
sented South Africa. 
Of the crossbreds, aside from slipes 


additions from 


and scoured, about 340,000 bales were 


three-eighths-blood and finer, more 


than 200,000 bales were coarse, leav- 


bales in the 


This 


} ] } “rar a all 
absolute decrease in all 


ing more than 270,000 


quarter-blood grade. shows an 


grades but a 


slight relative increase in the low 


wools, compared with medium and fine 


But 
JUL 





crossbreds. estimated heavy 


decline in the Argentine clip—from 
about 285,000,000 to 225,000,000 pounds 
—a decrease which has. occurred 
primarily in the humid northeast 
where the bulk ow- 


quarter-blood roe more 


offsets this sli 


than 





B. A. W. R. 


crease in low wools 
A. stocks. 


Prices in London have followed a 


1 


a | . wre luring h i — a 
1og ital course during the past tweive 
1 


months when the conditions of supply 
and demand are considered. A tem- 
porary slump in the fall of 1921 was 





by the midd 


corrected of January, 


1922, when Merinos from 70s to 60s 


in quality averaged about 96 cents per 
and 


bloods, 56 cents, quarter-bloods, 30 


1 


clean pound, three-eighths haltf- 


cents, and “low” or coarse wools, 


about 22 cents. Thereafter all grades 
showed a somewhat spotted but fairly 
advance until June, 


steady coarse 


crossbreds being the more irregular in 
their gains, in fact 
all. 


porary slump until the 


barely gaining at 
In June all grades suffered a tem- 
latter part of 
July. At the later period these four 
divisions of Merinos and fine, medium 
and coarse crossbreds averaged $1, 81, 
58, 25 and 19 cents per clean pound in 
the respective classes. In the latter 
part of 


approximately $1.22, $1.35, 


four averaged 


and 23% 


October these 


cents per clean pound on the London 
market. 

Part of the rise in prices during re- 
cent months appears to have resulted 
from renewed American buying. This 
seems particularly true in the case of 
fine and medium crossbreds, which 
were bought freely for United States 
account at a slight premium above 
the offerings of most other buyers. It 
is stated on good authority, too, that 
from 


stocks of matchings previous 
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heavy purchases by English firms have 
been virtually cleaned out, large 
a result of American buying vw 
some cases has taken wools as 
straight 46s, « 


on the low side. 


yr domestic quarter-blood 
More recently Amer- 
ican buying seems to hav 


low as 4s, or low quarter-blood 


At the last Liverpool auction a rht 
recession from previous o 
occurred in the price yi 
seems to have been due large 
relatively poor select 
and to the last decline in foreig 
change. It is yet too early 
whether the price decline 
a purely temporary phen n 
despite determined oppositi 


buyers, continued offerings 


sirable fibre, and continu 
change at the London auctions 
eliminated the Liverp« 
Moreover, foreign manufacturers 
rather nervOus because 


Merin¢ 


been 
rapid advance in 
raw material 


price of the 


consistently out of line 








cloth, and an 


follow the Merino market has 


evinced by the spinners and weavers 


as well as by speculative an 


buyers. It may be that Merinos 
have reached the peak, Sit 
both at home and abr 


medium crossbreds have been sub- 
stituted for Merinos to a considerabl 
and increasing extent in 

down the advancing costs. Some En- 
glish mills are reported to have used 
and to be using fine crossbr 
+1 se hict 


the first time in their his 


over, at the Liverpool sale 
medium crossbreds showed a substan- 
tial advance despite the decline 
Merinos, and at the Decemb 
sale, the crossbreds have 
or increased this advance. 
The foregoing is quite signific 
It suggests that substitution 
inos should prevent much further 
vance in price of fine wools, and pos- 
sibly may hold them at current levels 


In fact the December decline 


7% per cent may | 
manent, although the trade 
look further 


ye more 


aecrease, and 


for a 
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large element in the trade anticipates 
a rise after the first of the year. 
On the other hand, the price of 


crossbreds promised to rise fairly 
steadily, both absolutely and also rela- 
tively to Merinos. In other words, fine 
wools promise to remain at somewhere 
near their present level while cross- 
breds register a substantial advance. 
It seems likely that coarse crossbreds 
will sell on the London market at or 
above cost of production in the near 
future. Additional support is given 
this inference by the fact that a major 
portion of the estimated heavy de- 


cline in Argentine production - is 
in the region where the bulk of 


the clip consists of coarse crossbreds, 
while a large part of the decrease in 
the United States has occurred in farm 
flocks, where the clip is predominantly 
quarter-blood to three-eighths-blood in 
grade. Moreover, a strong tendency 


toward production of fine wool ap- 
pears to have developed in cross-breed- 
ing sections of Australia as a result 
of low prices for the clip and for lamb 


and mutton during the past two years. 

Returning to domestic conditions, 
there probably has not been a normal 
time during the past generation that 
Summer Street wool lofts have been 
so bare of wool or so little new clip 
wool left in growers’ hands. Much has 
been heard of consumers’ reluctance to 
meet recent advances in price of gar- 
ments which have resulted from ad- 
vances in the world wool market, yet 
retailers report a good demand which 
quality 


good 


2 


particularly stresses 
goods as compared with insistence on 
relatively lower quality last year. With 
practically everyone at work 
wants to work, and at good to high 
wages, this is only to be expected. The 


who 


current insistence on good to choice 
beef, with medium to common on the 
bargain counter, is the gastronomical 
counterpart of the sartorial discrimi- 
nation reported by retail clothiers. 
This simply means that the wool posi- 
tion is strong and promises to remain 
so. Buyers looking for bargains on 
Summer Street have about as much 
chance of doing business as a Hebrew 
gentleman attempting to make a par 
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purchase from a Scot by means of a 
plugged nickel. In the meantime, un- 
less entirely unlooked for complica- 
tions develop from the exchange situa- 
tion, which seems quite unlikely con- 
sidering current insistence on dollar 
and sterling prices in countries where 
serious depreciation is the rule, the 
American wool grower is in the posi- 
tion of “sitting pretty.” So far as 
should not 
find it necessary to “gopher around” 


his wool is concerned he 
looking for buyers, nor to use a spy- 
glass to pick them out on the trail 
across the sage brush. 

On 


ideas 


the other hand, exaggerated 


concerning the value, or pros- 
pective value of Merinos should not 
be entertained 


than undue 


pessimism in case of a decline, tem- 


any more 


porary or otherwise. It is quite true 
that the world seems moving steadily 
toward a shortage of wool, a shortage 
which may require half a decade to 
correct after medium and coarse cross- 
market for 
enough to cover cost of production in 
Argentine and 


breds sell on the world 


Australia. Moreover, 
the present tendency to replace Me- 
rinos with crossbreds promises to be a 
factor in swinging fashion toward the 
latter, while appreciation in price of 


33 


the latter should remove a part of the 
current preference for Merinos, a pref- 


erence which results to some extent 
from the lessened ratio of raw ma- 
terial to finished cost of fabrics. But 


manufacturing costs will -have to de- 
crease greatly before a return to pre- 
war price differentials between grades 
of w0ol can be restored; this means 
that the clean value of Merinos will 
remain much higher in comparison to 
that of crossbreds than was the case 
prior to 1914. 

The trend in Boston and in Lon- 
don will be watched very closely be- 
the time 
March, 


tween now and shearing 


starts in Arizona next and 
growers and their agents will devote 
thought to the 


London auctions during this interval. 


much returns from 


Returns from auctions at the primary 
Australia will also be 
The fact that 


sales at those points showed appreci- 


markets in 
watched. December 
able gains, and that Bradford quota- 
tions for tops also show an advance, 
is by no means discouraging from the 
standpoint of the grower. The out- 
look for wool is strong. Unless en- 
tirely unlooked for factors appear, it 
promises to be stronger. 








Sheep and Wool Situation 


By T. J. Mahoney, President Columbia Basin Wool Warehouse Co., Portland, Oregon 


Last year again showed a decrease 
in the the United 
States and likewise a decrease in the 


sheep census of 


production of wool, while the con- 
for the first 
months shows an increase of 33 per 


sumption of wool Six 


cent over a corresponding period of 
1921. 


showed a normal production, while the 


The early lamb crop of 1922 


late crop showed a decrease over pre- 
vious years of 20 per cent. For a full 
appreciation of the decrease in flocks, 
one has but to travel over the ranges 
and see 
that 


two or 


of the Northwestern states, 
the 


merly 


a ranch for- 


one, 


grower with 


supported three 


bands, now entirely out of the sheep 
The 


unjust 


business. deflation, which was 


borne in proportion by the 


livestock men and the farmers, fell 
first upon the sheep grower. His in- 
ability to finance, forced trainload 


after trainload of sheep, that were not 
in condition for either killers or feeders, 
to the livestock market and the prices, 
as all sheepmen. know, fell to such a 
point that in some notable cases, ewes 
did not bring sufficient money to pay 
For the same reasons, 
growers were compelled to sell all of 
without making any 
replacement. Conse- 
quently, there was a largé increase in 
the of aged ewes on the 
ranges and hence in death loss on ac- 
age. Finally, when condi- 
tions began to improve, it was appar- 
ent that there was a shortage; and 


the freight. 


their increase 


provision for 
number 


count of 
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growers, who were beginning to re- 
stock the ranges, found competition 
for suitable breeding stock keen and 
a steady advance in prices. The de- 
crease-in flocks was not confined to 
the West, for the flock masters of the 
great fleece-wool states, such as 
Ohio, in the early part of 1920, con- 
signed in many cases entire breeding 
flocks to the Chicago market 
slaughter. 


for 


The passage of the Emergency Tar- 
iff, which was followed by the perma- 
nent tariff, put an end to the dumping 
of the great weight of the foreign 
wools on the American markets, and 
with increased consumption of wool 
and improvement in textile markets in 
the country, the wool market regained 
its normal position, and generally 
speaking the growers in 1922 received 
Satisfactory prices for their clips. 

The market for fat lambs during 
the greater portion of the season was 
satisfactory and growers likewise re- 
ceived good returns for their lamb 


crops. They were somewhat ham- 
pered during part of the season 


through shortage of cars, causing some 
individual losses. Generally speaking, 
however, the returns this season from 
both wool and lambs show a reason- 
able profit to the grower, so that the 
sheepman who has been able to 
weather the period of deflation is now 
well on the road to recovery. 

The consumption of wool in the Unit- 
ed States in 1922 shows an increase 
over 1921, and promises to show a fur- 
ther increase in 1923. Stocks of wool 
in the United States are low and deal- 
ers and manufacturers are now looking 
for contracts of the 1923 clip. It is 
expected that the percentage of lamb 
crop in 1923 will be higher than in 
1922 on account of more favorable 
breeding conditions during the fall, 
better range conditions and more plen- 
tiful supply of feed. However, the 
number of ewes bred will be less than 
in 1922. The growers may expect to 
receive favorable prices for their 
lambs, as during the past season. 

The revival of the War Finance 
Corporation probably saved the live- 
stock industry from almost total de- 
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struction. The money that was loaned 
through banks and loan companies en- 
abled many growers that otherwise 
would have been closed out to carry 
on their operations. The necessity of 
a permanent agency for financing live- 
stock and agriculture is recognized by 
the present administration and bankers 
generally. A number of measures are 
pending before Congress looking for 
the establishment of such an agency 
to take the place of the War Finance 
Corporation that will provide adequate 
financing facilities for this important 
industry, to bring the needed relief to 
agriculture. The measure to be passed 
should provide for sufficient time for 
the orderly marketing of the livestock 
and agricultural products, should pro- 
vide for a period of at least nine 
months for financing live stock being 
fed for the market, and should provide 
for a period of at least three years for 
the financing of breeding flocks and 
herds. With these facilities the live 
stock and _ agricultural industries, 
which are so important to the prosper- 
ity of our own particular section of 
the West, will soon return to a normal 
condition, 

The Portland 
and vicinity prior to 1915 was com- 
paratively an unimportant industry. 
The maximum consumption before 
then was approximately 1,500,000 
pounds of wool. Since that time the 
industry has increased to where the 
present consumption is 12,000,000 to 
13,000,000 pounds. Our wool and man- 
ufactured goods find a market all over 
the United States and employment is 
given to some two thousand men and 
women. From the figures it will be 
seen that we can consume at home the 
entire clip of wool produced annually 
in Oregon, Furthermore, by reason of 
favorable water rates, the wool clips 
of Oregon, Washington and Idaho and 
parts of Montana, can be assembled 
here and distributed to Eastern mar- 
kets at a saving of freight. 


wool business in 





Order a copy of Production Sheep 
Husbandry, the best sheep book, W. C. 
Coffey, author, $2.50, from the Wool 
Grower. 
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PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 
DIRECTORS MEET 





The fifteen directors of the Pacific 
Co-operative Wool Growers on 
December 21, 1922, completed a two- 
day meeting at the offices of the asso- 
ciation in Portland. They expressed 
themselves as highly satisfied with 
the result of the year’s business. The 
association has handled over four hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of wool 
and mohair, and prices received by 
members have been several cents per 
pound above the prices obtainable out- 
side the association at shearing time. 

The association consists of 2,200 
wool and mohair growers residing 
principally in Oregon, though with a 
considerable membership in 
Washington and California. 


Idaho, 


The directors attended a luncheon at 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
on Wednesday and were addressed by 
Chas. Stewart, vice-president of the 
Northwestern National Bank, and W. 
D. B. Dodson, general manager of the 
chamber. Speeches were also made 
by Directors E. A. McCormack, Eu- 
gene; W. W. Poland, Shedd; Claude 
Buchanon, Corvallis; J. R. Coleman, 
Coburg; F. DeFord, Central Point; 
Geo. H. Thompson, Maclea; R. Roy 
Booth, Yoncalla, and President Fred 
W. Herrin of Ashland. Mr. R. A. 
Ward, manager of the association, 
presided. Other directors in attend- 
ance were C. L. Beckley, Dixonville; 
J. W. Smith, Aurora; J. B. Cornett, 
Shedd; A. B. Flint, Beaverton. 

The wool growers’ board passed 
resolutions endorsing and approving 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
program for state development and 
co-operative marketing. 





Central Utah 


We have had a mild winter so far. 
There is no wool contracting and will 
propably be none. Herders get $75 
and we are offered alfalfa in the stack 
at from $10 to $12. Corn, oats and 
barley are worth 2 cents per pound. 


Manti, Utah. R. L. Venner. 
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December Record of Lamb and Sheep Markets 


CHICAGO 


A light December run of sheep and 
lambs all around the market circle 
prevented price lowering. The ten 
points received around 800,000 head 
or 65,000 less than during the last 
month of 1921. It was a see-saw mar- 
ket from first to last, the light run 
coupled with healthy Eastern compe- 
tition being responsible for a high level 
of prices with a somewhat sluggish 
Lambs sold up to $15.60; 
early in the month the best were worth 
$15.50; on the last round $15.30 was 
the limit. The one notable phase of 
the trade was a month-end bulge of 
$1.50@2 per hundredweight in mature 
sheep, which carried fat, light ewes to 
an. $8.65 basis and wethers to $9.35. 
Killers discriminated against heavy 
lambs, buying the big kind in the 
fleece as low as $13 at the end of the 
month, while light shorn lambs were 
worth the same money. 


First Week 

During the week ending December 
9, ten markets received 222,000- head, 
compared with 224,500 in 1921. Fat 
lambs held steady; yearling wethers 
declined 25 cents; sheep gained 25 
cents and feeding lambs 35@50 cents. 
Bulk of the fat lambs in the fleece 
sold at $14.75@15.25 with a $15.50 top, 
culls moving at $11@11.50. The best 
shorn lambs made $13.50 with the bulk 
around $13, a good class of 95-pound 
fed yearling wethers going to $12.75@ 
12.80. Most of the fat heavy ewes 
realized $5@6, lightweights selling at 
$7@7.75. Most of the desirable feed- 
ing lambs went at $14@14.50, with a 
few lots at $14.60. 


Second Week 

Ten markets handled 224,700 head 
during the week ending December 16, 
compared with 269,600 the previous 
year. Choice wooled lambs sold at 
$15.50, but packers balked at paying 
more than $15.40, the bulk selling at 
$14.75@15.25 on a 25-cent decline. An 
increase in the proportion of shorn 
lambs was not accompanied by a mark- 


undertone. 


ed decrease in values, $13@13.25 tak- 
ing the bulk. Too many yearlings 
showed up, breaking prices about 25 
cents, a desirable class selling at 
$12.25@12.50, a common price 
shorn yearlings being $11. 
creasing sheep supply was readily ab- 
sorbed, light ewes going to $7.75 and 
the bulk of the heavy, fat native ewes 
going over the scales at $5@6.50, aged 
wethers selling up to $8.60, and good 
shorn offerings at $7. Feeding lambs 
were scarce and about 25 cents higher, 
the country paying $14.65 for strong- 
weight lambs and $11.75 for 
yearlings. 
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Third Week 
During the week ending December 
23, a package of 199,700 reached the 
ten markets, compared with 183,000 
in 1921. Choice wooled lambs sold at 
$15.40 on a 15@25 cent decline, heavy 
lambs getting punishment. Packers 
stopped at $15.30, the bulk of the 
wooled lambs cashing at $14.75@15.25, 
culls finding an $11@12.50- market. 
Fresh shorn lambs sold at $12.75@ 
12.90, fat heavy ewes at $5.50@6, and 
light ewes at $7@7.50. Feeding lambs 
went to the country at $14@14.50, 
largely with a at $14.65. The 
trend of heavy mutton values was up- 
ward, especially in the case of weight. 
Speculation in thin stock was active, 
Idaho ewes weighing 105 pounds go- 
ing to the country at $6.60, and 90- 
pound thin ewes at $5.50. 
The Close 
The last week of the month and the 
year developed an indifferent sluggish 
market. Ten points received 155,000, 
compared with 180,500 the correspond- 
ing week of 1921. Lambs broke 15 
cents, $15.60 being paid for choice 
wooled grades by city butchers, pack- 
ers stopping at $15.50, although late 
in the week the packers’ peg was in 
the $15 hole and $15.30 was the limit 
on shipper purchases. 


few 


Shorn lambs 
were more numerous, selling mainly 
at $12.75@13.15; fed yearlings were 
unevenly lower, the best selling at 


$13, but fat sheep gained 50@75 cents, 


the best aged wethers reaching $9.35 
and fed ewes $8.65. Scarcity of feed- 
ing lambs made a high market for 
the few available, $14.65 being paid on 
country account, with the bulk at 
$13.75@14.50. 

A comparison of market conditions 
based on tops and bulk values on 
January Ist follows: 








Sheep Lambs 
Top Bulk Top Bulk 
1923 ... $9.35 $6.00@ 8.75 $15.60 $13.40@15.30 
1922... 6.50 4.00@ 5.75 11.75 10.75@11.60 
1921... 6.75 4.25@ 6.25 12.75 11.50@12.40 
1920... 11.00 9.25@10.85 18.65 17.25@18.60 
1919... 11.40 9.40@11.15 16.65 15.00@16.50 
1918... 13.00 11.25@12.60 17.25 16.25@17.00 
1917.. 10.40 9.25@10.30 13.65 12.75@13.50 
1916.. 7.50 5.75@ 7.85 10.50 9.40@10.30 
1915... 6.60 5.00@ 6.25 9.00 8.15@ 8.85 
1914.. 4.40 3.50@ 4.30 6.60  6.00@ 6.50 
KANSAS CITY 
December added another good 


month to the sheepmen’s credit. The 
bulk of the fat lambs sold at $14 to 
$15, and an extreme top of $15.20 was 
paid. Fat ewes sold at $6.25 to $7.50, 
wethers $7.50 to $8.50, and yearlings 
$11.50 to $12.75. The month closed 
with prices down 50 cents from the 
high point and in a fairly average 
position for the 3l-day period. On 
the close fat lambs sold at $14 to 
$14.60. Sheep, except yearlings, sold 
on the close at the high level of the 
month. The general market has de- 
veloped the fact that wool and pelts, 
which are selling readily, are going 


to be a material factor in holding 
prices for sheep and lambs, live 
weight, in a strong position. A year 


ago the dressed carcass had to bear 
the entire first cost, and there was 
small demand for pelts and wool. In 
the past six weeks prices for dressed 
lamb and mutton have fluctuated $4 
to $6 a hundred pounds at Eastern 
distributing points, yet prices for 
lambs and sheep, live weight, have 
held within a dollar range. 
Marketing in the past month has 
been a heavy drain on feed lots in 
Missouri and Kansas and railroad feed 
lots which were loaded with Texas 
sheep and lambs on feed a year ago 
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have less than normal supplies. How- 
ever, there are more lambs on feed 
in the Platte River Valley of Nebras- 
ka, Scottsbluff, and Colorado districts 
than a year ago,but from now on they 
will have the right-of-way at the Kan- 
sas City market and the total January 
run at all the principal markets will 
not be excessive, provided feeders do 
not get panicky and try to ship too 
many at one time. The heavy lambs 
should be marketed first and the light- 
weight kinds that can be held on feed 
until April will meet a higher mar- 
ket. Prices will do well to hold at 
present levels through January and 
February. A good many sheepmen are 
predicting higher prices for March 
and April. 


At the present time lambs weighing 
75 to 87 pounds are in best demand. 
Several bunches of 92 to 94-pound 
lambs have drawn a 50-cent discount 
because they were too heavy, not well 
finished, and the wool was stringy. 

Because of scabies in flocks a good 
many sheep and lambs have been dip- 
ped in the Arkansas Valley of Colo- 
rado. Also dipping for scabies is quite 
general in southern and southwestern 
Texas. Government authorities say 
there is nothing alarming in the situa- 
tion and they anticipate no general 
spread of the infection. 

Fat sheep are making the best rela- 
tive price position in several years. 
Comparatively few ewes and wethers 
are offered, and yearlings are scarce. 
The lightweight classes, however, are 
drawing a considerable margin over 
the heavy kinds. Killers want the wool 
on mature sheep but they want light- 
weight carcass mutton. 

Feeder buyers are scalping the mar- 
ket closely for the thin lambs and 
nothing is moving into killers’ hands 
that will take on further weight and 
finish. Most of the feeding lambs last 
month sold at $13.50 tu $14. No thin 
ewes or wethers were offered. Most 
of the lambs and sheep that were 
full shorn have been marketed, and 
little additional shearing will be done 
before late February, and that at feed 
in transit yards. 

December receipts were 95,280, or 
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20,453 smaller than in the last month 
in 1921, and the smallest in December 
since 1918, when only 92,000 arrived. 
Total receipts for the year were 
1,574,217, a decrease of 206,079, com- 
pared with 1921, and the smallest sup- 
ply in any year since 1904. 

There is every indication that the 
late winter and early spring will bring 
out a big demand for breeding ewes. 
Missouri and Kansas farmers in the 
past three years have cut down flocks 
materially, and inquiry now indicates 
that they will try to enlarge flocks in 
the spring. It is also evident that 
good breeding ewes will be hard to 
locate at any time in 1923. If the 
sheepmen in general have as good a 
year in 1923. as in 1922 the industry 
as a whole will be in the best position 
of the past five years. ce. ¥. 





OMAHA 





Strength and activity featured the 
lamb and sheep market on most days 
during the month of December, prices 
holding up well even through the hol- 
iday period. Buyers were bearish at 
times and were able to obtain occa- 
sionally some price concessions, but in- 
variably the market reacted and not 
only were declines promptly regained, 
but the trend of values continued 
steadily upward, particularly during 
the first half of the month, with the 
peak for the month reached during the 
second week. Following the high 
point prices were lowered a little, but 
were generally firm at the lower level. 


Receipts, while over 30,000 less than 
for November, were appreciably heav- 
ier than during December of the two 
previous years, even although total 
receipts for the year of 1922 were over 
220,000 less than for 1921 and over 
350,000 less than for 1920. Almost 
the entire supply consisted of fed 
lambs which arrived from both the big 
feed lots and the small feeder, a liberal 
proportion of the latter having been 
fed in cornfields. Clipped tambs made 
up a part of each day’s receipts the 
first part of the month, but arrivals of 
this class gradually fell off until at the 
close of the month only occasional lots 
were offered. 


January, 1923 


The low point of the month was 
the opening day when best light lainbs 
made a top price of $14.25. Prices 
gradually worked higher until the 
same kinds reached $14.85, the high 
point of the month, with a free move- 
ment of fair to good lots at $14@14.25. 
The top later dropped to $14.50, but 
reached $14.75 the last week, with the 
bulk moving at $14.15@14.50. There 
was a strong tone to the trade dur- 
ing the entire month, which was em- 
phasized the latter part of the month 
by a good shipper demand for light 
lambs: Buyers, however, discriminated 
sharply against heavy lambs and 
these were hard to move at times even 
at sharp discounts. Strong weight 
lambs had to sell at $13.50@13.75, 
with lots averaging 95 to 100 pounds 
at $13@13.25. 

Fed clipped lambs moved largely at 
$12.50@12.75, although they reached 
$12.85@12.90 on several days, witha 
high mark for the month of $13. Prices 
at the close of the year are 50@/75c 
higher than at the end of November. 
In this conection it is interesting to 
note that all classes at the close of 
1922 are $4@5 higher than at the close 
of 1921. 

The outgo of feeders for the month 
of December totaled only 11,694, as 
against 69,773 for November, and over 
24,000 for December of the last. two 
years. Prices ruled strong to higher 
throughout the entire month, even on 
days when killing classes were weak 
to lower. The strength of the market 
in this division is largely attributed to 
the paucity of supply, as very few 
range lambs arrived and about the 
only lambs available to go back to 
the feed lots were premature market- 
ed fed lambs which had to go back to 
the country for a finishnig feed. As in 
the case of fat lambs, the low point 
was the first part of the month, when 
best quality sold at $13.50@13.75. 


Prices worked steadily higher until the z 
bulk moved at $14.25@14.50, with sev- §& 


eral lots at $14.55 and a high mark 
for the month of $14.60. 

There has also been a strong tone 
to the market on aged sheep, with 
prices strong to higher, light 
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moving from $7 on the first day of the 
month up to $8 on the last day, and 
selling at the highest level since early 
in the year. Heavy ewes were slow 
at times, but prices strengthened to- 
wards the close of the month with 
very few lots moving under $7. Year- 
lings sold at $11.50@12.25, and weth- 
ers at $8@8.7£. The month and year 
are closing with a strong tone to the 
trade on all classes. 





ST. JOSEPH 


Sheep receipts for December totaled 
60,766, compared with 72,060 last De- 
cember and the year’s total of 729,784 
was 201,127 less than the year 1921. 
At the close of November best lambs 
were selling at $14.25, but by the end 
of the first week in December values 
had advanced to $14.75. There was a 
further rise the following week, which 
put the top up to $15.20 on the 13th, 
but the next day there was a drop of 
50c. Values then held steady for a 
week, advanced slightly the next two 
days, then dropped 25c the last day of 
the month, when the best price paid 
was $14.60, or 35c above the close of 
November. Lambs during the month 
were of good quality and on very few 
Occasions was there a spread of more 
than 50c in price. Bulk of arrivals 
was from Colorado and nearby feed 
lots. Clipped lambs were freely mar- 
keted compared to receipts and sales 
ranged $12.75@$13.50, with $13.00@ 
13.25 covering bulk of sales. Compared 
with a month ago values are around 
steady. Colorado yearlings sold in a 
range of $11@12, wethers $8@8.50, 
and ewes $7@/7.50. Clipped Texas 
yearlings sold at $11 and Texas clip- 
ped wethers $7. Local fed yearlings 
sold $12@12.25. On the close best 
ewes were quoted up to $7.25, which 
was £0c higher than the close of No- 
vember. Wethers showed about the 
same advance as ewes, but yearlings 
were little changed. Feeding lambs 
were scarce. Colorado and Utah feed- 
ers sold at $14.25 and some short-fed 
comebacks were returned to the coun- 
try at $14@14.35. These prices com- 
pare to $13@13.50 in November. 
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An item of interest to all shippers 
over the Union Pacific is the erection 
of the new feeding yard at Marys- 
ville, Kansas, to replace the Hanover 
yard, which for a number of years 
has been inadequate. This yard was 
opened for business December 15 and 
affords accommodations for 122 loads 
of stock. There are 51 covered and 
71 open pens, and loading docks for 
22 cars. With the new yards open it 
is now possible to load stock fed in 
transit there at 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing after the night feed for St. Jo- 
seph, and arrive with it on the St. 
Joseph market at 3 o’clock the follow- 
ing morning. H. H. Madden. 





DENVER 





Contrary to the general expectation 
of the trade, the run of sheep and 
lambs at Denver in 1922 was larger by 
close to 400,000 head than in 1921. The 
admitted shortage in the range coun- 
try was expected to show in a falling 
off in the year’s marketing at Denver. 
Most of the big markets did show a 
decrease, but Denver made a splendid 
gain due to the popularity of that 
point as a marketing center, and also 
to the fact that the lamb crop was 
larger in many sections of the West 
than trade scouts had predicted it 
would be. 

A good demand for fat lambs pre- 
vailed to the end of the year and the 
market was well maintained. Good fat 
lambs came back from feed lots and 
sold at $13.50 to $13.75, with choice 
kinds on one or two occasions as high 
as $14.25 to $14.40. Feeding lambs 
went back for further feeding at $13 
to $13.75 and fat ewes were taken 
readily at $6.50 to $7. What the out- 
come of the present feeding season 
will be remains as yet a closed book. 
The lambs already returned to the 
markets are showing a good margin 
of profit, although, of course, not so 
large as one year ago. The trade looks 
for liberal marketing for the next two 
or three months but after that it is 
the general opinion that supply will 
be meagre, and the prices correspond- 
ingly satisfactory. 





REPORT OF THE CHIEF 
FORESTER 





The last annual report of the Chief 
of the Forest Service contains much 
that is of immediate interest to users 
of the forests. It shows that in the 
season of 1921, 31,027 permits were 
issued covering two million cattle and 
78,000 horses. For sheep 6,214 permits 
were issued for 6,936,000 head. These 
numbers amount to 22 per cent of the 
cattle and 53 per cent of the sheep in 
the eleven Western states. 

The proceeds received from the for- 
ests were: 


From use of timber................... $1,828,191 





From grazing 2,962,971 
From other uses 0... 277 ,364 
$5,068,526 


The total expenditures for protec- 
tion and administration amounted to 
$5,127,382. 

Twenty-five per cent of all receipts 
is returned to counties in which the 
forests lie, for support of schools and 
roads. 

In discussing the policy underlying 
regulations of use, Col. Greeley said: 


“Regulation of use of the range serves 
all three of the government purposes. It 
increases the yield of live-stock products by 
control of the number and classes of stock 
allowed on the range, their distribution and 
the period of use. It promotes settlement 
by its system of preferences, which enables 
the new settler to put stock on the forest 
ranges through reductions from time to time 
in the larger herds of established range 
users. Such reductions, however, are made 
gradually and will in no case go beyond the 
limits required for an efficient live-stock 
business under the specific local conditions 
existing. Finally, regulation of use helps 
stabilize the live-stock industry by lessening 
its hazards. 

“The open range live-stock industry of 
the West is one of extreme hazard. To 
secure permanence and stability of the 
business the ranges must have a sustained 
forage-producing capacity and stockmen 
must intrench themselves with ranch prop- 
erty and equipment to carry them over per- 
iods of depression or drought. Careful study 
has been given to the question how best 
to adjust the regulations to meet these 
needs. * * *# 

“On July 1, 1921, there were approxi- 
mately 189,729,492 acres of unreserved unap- 
propriated public domain, much of which 
has been largely depleted of vegetation by 
unregulated use. Much of this range ad- 
joins or is in the vicinity of national for- 
ests. As its capacity gradually decreases, 
with no resultant decrease in numbers of 
stock, demands on forest range increase, ad- 
ministration becomes more difficult in pre- 
venting trespass, operating expenses to the 
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individuals inerease, and conflicts between 
owners result. In a word, the competition 
for the use of the remaining public domain 
is becoming so keen that a repetition of 
range wars and destruction of property can 
be expected unless legislation is enacted by 
which the public grazing lands outside the 


forests can be effectively administered. 
* * *® 


“The regulations call for payment of 
grazing fees in advance. . Stockmen usually 
meet operating expenses by borrowing, 
which involves paying interest until the 
loans can be repaid from receipts when 
stock is sold. Where yearling range is used 
this may involve paying interest on the 
amount of the grazing fees for more than 
a year. All state and county taxes are pay- 
able in two installments, and Federal in- 
come taxes may be paid on the tnstallment 
plan. It is believed equitable and advis- 
able to adopt as a permanent policy pay- 
ment for the use of year-long ranges in 
two installments. 

“The present system of establishing the 
fee to be charged for the grazing privilege 
is not conducive to the best interests of 
the industry. It has not been based on a 
close scientific determination of the actual 
or commercial value of the forage, and 
stockmen have been unable to know what 
the fee might be year after year for a def- 
inite period. Further. the present tees do 
not sufficiently recognize differences in the 
relative value of the individual range units, 
due to their character and location. 

“As a necessary step to stabilization and 
permanency in the live-stock enterprise de- 
pendent upon the forests, a careful appraisal 
of all ranges is now under way and will be 
completed in 1923. This appraisal is based 
upon the quality and quantity of the for- 
age; the amount and distribution of water; 
the character of the topography as it in- 
fluences the management of stock or in- 
creases the probability of loss; the accessi- 
bility of the range to transportation, mar- 
kets, and ranches or adjoining grazing land; 
the extent to which the range is improved 
with fences, corrals, pastures, roads, trails, 
and bridges; and the need for other im- 
provements necessary to its fullest use. 
Data are also being collected and analyzed 
on the losses of live stock due to poisonous 
plants, predatory animals, straying, and 
other causes, and on operating expenses and 
the effect of national forest restrictions. 
All the information thus gathered with re- 
gard to conditions on the national forest 
ranges will be compared with similar in- 
formation for private lands of known value 
and the fee adjusted accordingly. 

“When the work is completed, and be- 
ginning with the grazing season of 1924, 
permits will be issued ‘to fully qualified 
owners for not less than a five-year period. 
Such permits will authorize the grazing of 
not less than a stated number of live stock, 
which will be approximated to the mumber 
now permitted under established preferences 
and will be non-reducible during the period 
except for violation of the terms of the 
permit or in emergencies for the protection 
of the range. The primary purpose of such 
an arrangement is to stabilize the use of 
national forests by all classes of grazing 
permittees. 

“To stabilize further the use of national 
forest ranges and secure increased produc- 
tion of forage crops, permits will be pre- 
dicated upon reasonable qualifications as 
to ownership of ranch property adequate 
to insure efficient live-stock production un- 
der local conditions. * * *” 
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CALIFORNIA BUTCHERS TALK 
LAMB BOYCOTT 

The following statement by the 
president of the San Francisco Butch- 
ers’ Board of Trade and a reply pub- 
lished by the president of the Marys- 
ville District Sheep 
Raisers, refer to an effort on the part 
of California butchers to bring lamb 


Association of 


It would seem 
that, having taken this position, the 


prices to a lower level. 


butchers should show the public the 
full difference between what they pay 
for carcasses and what they charge 
the consumers. 


The butchers’ statement: 


A boycott on lamb for a period of one 
month is being advocated by many retail 
butchers in an effort to bring down prices, 
it was announced yesterday by L. F. Arm- 
knecht, president of the San Francisco 
Butchers’ Board of Trade. 

He said the price of lamb has been 
steadily increasing for some months, and 
another sharp advance this week has forced 
many butchers to discontinue handling that 
commodity, as they are forced to charge 
the consumers a price which is practically 
prohibitive. 

Armknecht says that this condition is 
nation-wide, owing to the scarcity of lamb, 
and will not be relieved until spring, when 
the lambs will begin to come in. At pres- 
ent retailers are forced to pay 28 cents per 
pound for the best quality lamb, the highest 
price in years. 

A reply by Thomas Gianella: 

That the growers are not responsible 
for the present high retail price of lamb, 
and that any attempt to force down to the 
old level prices paid growers of lambs, will 
be fatal to the growers, was the statement 
made yesterday by Thomas Gianella, presi- 
dent of the Marysville District Association 
of Sheep Raisers. 

The statement came as a comment on 
an article printed in a San Francisco paper 
several days ago in which L. F. Armknecht, 
president of the San Francisco Butchers’ 
Board of Trade, was quoted as saying that 
many San Francisco butchers were advo- 
cating a thirty-day boycott on lamb to bring 
down the price of that commodity. 

In this article Armknecht states that the 
present high price is due to the scarcity otf 
lambs. Gianella takes issue with him on 
this point, stating that the supply is quite 
normal, if not greater than in the past. 

Gianella contends that .sheepmen in this 
vicinity and the state in general have been, 
as he termed it, “up against it’ for several 
years past, and that only recently have they 
been able to get a price for their wool, 
sheep and lambs that would pay them more 
than actual expense. 

He made the point that unless the prices 
of labor and of all commodities come down 
at the same time, a price of .30 cents for 
wool, and 11 cents for lambs must be re- 
ceived by the producers, or they would 
have to go out of business. 

Gianella holds that, if excess profits are 
being made in the meat game, such profits 
are being made farther down the line than 
the point at which the producers are re- 
ceiving their money. 
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INDIANA LAMB RAISING 
COMPETITION 


the Hoosier 
preciate the value of the eleinent of 


competition in securing the adu; 


Stockmen of state ap- 


tion 
of methods that make for economical 
production and greater value of the 
output as marketed. 

Gold medals are to be awarded 
those sheep raisers whose 1923 lambs 
meet the requirements prescribe:l by 
the Indiana Live Stock Association, 
Study of these requirements shows 


that emphasis is placed 
lambing and marketing, which is an 
advantage to the farmer and 


upon 
also to 


so early and whose shipments have 
often suffered by meeting at the mar- 
kets with heavy runs of natives, gen- 


erally made of ram lambs that produce 
inferior carcasses and injure the trade, 


both in the stock yards and in the 
butcher shop. 
The Indiana competition requires 


that all lambs must be docked and all 
males castrated. The competition will 
be conducted under the 
Claude Harper, sheep specialist of the 
Agricultural Extension Department 
of Purdue University. 


direction of 


The conditions follow: 


HOOSIER GOLD MEDAL SHEEP CLUB. 


The Indiana Livestock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion will award a gold medal to any mem- 
ber in Indiana who makes a specified num- 
ber of the lambs in his or her flock born 
after November 1, 1922, reach the weights 
in either a, b, or c, as provided herein. 

(a) Two-thirds of all lambs in the flock 
must weigh an average of 65 pounds before 
May 1, 1923. 

(b) Two-thirds of all lambs in the flock 
must weigh an average of 72 pounds before 
June 1, 1923. 

(c) Two-thirds of all lambs in the flock 
must weigh an average of 80 pounds before 
July 1, 1923. 

The lambs may be weighed any time in 
March, April, May or June, according to the 
desire of the owner. 


Provisions. 


There must be at least 18 living lambs 
in the flock when the final weights are 
taken. 

All lambs must be docked. 

All male lambs, that are not pure-bred. 
must be castrated. 

The number of living lambs in the flock, 
when the final weights are taken, must 4 
least be equal to the number of breeding 
ewes on hand at the beginning of the lamb 
ing period. 

Note—A breeding ewe is any ewe offered 
for service during the breeding season. The 
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lambing period begins when the first lamb 
is dropped and ends when the last lamb is 
born. 

RECORDS. 

The number of ewes on hand at lambing 
time, the number of lambs born and the 
dates of their birth must be recorded. 
Blanks will be furnished. 

Official Weights. 

Lambs may be weighed by a cooperative 
shipping association manager or by two dis- 
interested farmers. The official weights 
must be forwarded through the county agent 
to the state leader of the club within one 
week after weighing. 

If there is no county agent, those taking 
the official weights shall forward the weight 
records. 


oO 
0 


CALIFORNIA LAW ON COLD 
STORAGE MEATS 





Although some of the states already 
have in operation laws governing the 
sale of imported cold storage meats, 
many of them have not. As a sug- 
gestion to members of legislatures in 
states where such a law is not in 
force, the following California act is 
printed: 


An Act to provide for the inspection of for- 
eign cold storage meat sold or offered 
for sale within the State of California 
for purposes of human consumption; au- 
thorizing the director of agriculture to 
prescribe rules and regulations for the 
enforcement of this act and providing 
penalties for the violation thereof. 


(Approved June 3, 1921; Stats. 1921, Chap. 
688, p. 1165.) 

The people of the State of California do en- 
act as follows: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm, or corporation, to sell, offer 
for sale, or have in possession for sale, 
any cold storage meat that has been im- 
ported into the State of California from 
without the United States, without having 
first obtained a license from the director of 
agriculture as hereinafter provided, and 
without having submitted all such meat for 
inspection and-examination at port of entry. 
The director of agriculture shall cause all 
such meat to be inspected upon arrival, and 
shall establish such bacteriological or chem- 
ical standards as he shall deem proper to 
determine the wholesomeness and fitness of 
such meat for human consumption; any 
meats found unfit for human consumption 
shall be marked conspicuously with the 
words “unfit for human consumption” and 
the sale thereof for human food is hereby 
Prohibited. All meats inspected and passed 
for food as provided in this act shall be 
marked with a tag of such size and design 
as shall be promulgated by the rules and 
Tegulations established by the director of 
agriculture for the enforcement of this act, 
and shall bear the words “foreign cold stor- 
age meat inspected and passed by the state 
department of agriculture.” Such tag shall 
not be removed until the meat is cut for re- 
tail, and meats so tagged shall at all times 
be subject to reinspection. 


Sec. 2. Wholesalers, dealers, or import- 
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ers selling, handling, or furnishing cold 
storage meat imported from without the 
United States, are hereby required to for- 
ward by registered mail to the director of 
agriculture a certified statement on the first 
day of July, October, January and April of 
all sales of such meat made by these re- 
spective persons, firms or corporation, dur- 
ing the last preceding three months and in 
each case shall state the name and address 
of the purchaser and the amount of each 
and every sale. 


Sec. 3. The director of agriculture, upon 
application of any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, selling, dealing or furnishing foreign 
cold storage meat, shall issue a license to 
such applicant providing the application is 
accompanied by a fee of ten dollars for re- 
tailers, and five dollars for hotels, restaur- 
ants, lunch rooms, dining cars, or boarding 
houses, selling, handling, furnishing, or serv- 
ing such cold storage meat. All such 
licenses shall expire on June 30 of each 
year, and may be issued in periods of one 
year or less than one year, on payment of a 
proportionate part of the license fee herein 
mentioned, provided that no license shall be 


issued for a period of less than three 
months. 
Sec. 4. For the purpose of enforcing the 


provisions of this act, the director of agri- 
culture is hereby authorized to make such 
rules and regulations as he shall deem neces- 
sary and prescribe such inspection fees as 
may be required to defray the actual cost 
of such inspection and he is _ hereby 
given authority to enter upon any premises 
for the purpose of making such inspections 
and investigations, or the examining of 
books, papers, or documents of any person, 
firm or corporation as shall be deemed nec- 
essary to execute the provisions of this 
act. ; 


Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, firm or corporation to violate any pro- 
visions of this act or any of the rules and 
regulations authorized herein, and upon con- 
viction of the violation thereof, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 


Sec. 6. If any section, subsection, sen- 
tence, clause or phrase of this act is for 
any reason held to be unconstitutional such 
decision shall not affect the validity of the 
remaining portions of this act. The legisla- 
ture hereby declares that it would have 
passed this act, and each section; subsec- 
tion, sentence, clause and phrase thereof, 
irrespective of the fact that any one or 
more other sections, subsections, sentences, 
clauses or phrases be declared unconstitu- 
tional. 





PROMOTING MEAT 
CONSUMPTION 


Department of Agriculture to Give 
Attention to Meat 


Feeling that the public had received 
an incorrect impression of the atti- 
tude of the Department of Agricul- 
ture toward meat and also realizing 
the injurious effect of the decreased 
consumption of meat upon the live- 
stock industry, Secretary Wallace has 
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appointed a committee to consider 
means of promoting meat consump- 
tion. This committee is composed of 
the following men: Charles J. Brand, 
consulting specialist in marketing; Dr. 
E. D. Ball, director of scientific work; 
Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics; Dr. J. R. 
Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry; and Dr. C. F. Langworthy, 
chief of the Office of Home Economics. 


In discussing the proposed work of 
this committee, Mr. Brand stated: “It 
is obvious that a Federal department, 
representative of all the people and re- 
sponsible for furthering scientific pro- 
duction, distribution, and utilization, 
cannot take a partisan position either 
in favor of, or adverse to, any useful 
product lawfully produced and dis- 
tributed. Hence, the department can- 
not promiscuously urge people to eat 
more meat, though it can with full 
propriety, urge consumers to use meat 
wisely to secure well-balanced meals. 
It can also point out the wholesome- 
ness of meat, its protein furnishing 
and tissue-building value, its ready 
availability, and its high place from 
prehistoric to present time in the nu- 
trition of mankind. * * 

“The department’s position, in brief, 
may be summarized by saying that 
meat is wholesome; that the live-stock 
industry is of fundamental importance 
to permanent agriculture, and hence 
to the interest of every citizen; and 
that for health and vigor we should 
eat well-balanced meals, including a 
variety of kinds and cuts of meat, 
making such substitutions as price 
variations show to be most econ- 
omical.” 


National Association of Meat Councils 


In most of the larger Eastern cities, 
meat councils have been organized 
with retail butchers and distributing 
agents for the packing concerns as 
members. As defined by Mr. W. W. 
Woods, of the National 
Association of Meat Councils, a meat 
council is a local organization repre- 
senting packers, retailers and consum- 
“to promote and encourage the 
better merchandising 
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adoption of 
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methods in the distribution of meat 
products, with a view to effecting sav- 
ings that may be passed on to the 
consumers; to bring about improved 
relations between packers and retail- 
ers; to acquaint the public with the 
facts about the meat industry; to in- 
crease meat consumption.” 


In endeavoring to reassure the pub- 
lic that meat is a superior food, the 
National Association of Meat Councils 
instituted a poster and advertising ser- 
vice for meat dealers. Twice a month 
colored posters are furnished at a 
nominal cost to dealers. These post- 
ers are designed to move the less pop- 
ular cuts of meat, to suggest “what to 
cook” to the housewife and help her 
to buy intelligently and economically. 
Retailers are also supplied with adver- 
tising copy which presents the whole- 
some, palatable and other meritorious 
qualities of meat, for each week, to 
be used as the meat dealer may desire. 
With such systematic and well-organ- 
ized publicity, results are sure to fol- 
low. 





SHORTAGE OF BREEDING EWES 
SERIOUS CONCERN IN IDAHO 





Generally, the sheep industry of 
Idaho is in good shape. The records 
of the co-operative demonstrators this 
year show a reasonable profit. Had 
the lambing percentage been normal 
the profit would have been better. The 
thing of greatest concern to us now 
is the supply of breeding ewes. There 
are more old gummers in the feed lots 
this year than ever before. They are 
being finished on pulp. Lamb feeding 
shows an increase, but it is mostly an 
increase among the big operators with 
many of the small feeders being out 
altogether. For the fourth year in 
succession, there are too many white- 
faced ewe lambs in the feed lots. The 
outlook generally appears to be that 
we will have a shortage of ewes due 
to the aging of breeding stock and to 
the inability of the sheepmen to re- 
tain the young cross-bred ewes. 

Boise, Idaho. E. F. Rinehart. 
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Lamb Market Prospects 


By J. E. Poole 


Live mutton trade made a more 
promising start this year than last. 
Choice wooled lambs were selling 
around $15.50 and shorn stock at $13 
at the inception of January. These 
prices were about $4 per hundred- 
weight higher than early in 1922 when 
the market was at the inception of a 
somewhat spectacular rise that car- 
ried good lambs to $16. A year ago 
$6.50 bought a good class of fat sheep 
now worth around $9.25. This is a 
comprehensive study in contrasts. To 
go into detail a radically different set 
of conditions now exists. A year ago 
feeders were in possession of a crop 
of cheap lambs that were cashed at 
phenomenal profits ; they are now car- 
rying a lot of high-priced stock and 
the security of their position has been 
further jeopardized by an advancing 
feed bill which has materially increas- 
ed cost of making gains. There is 
danger of an erratic January and Feb- 
ruary market, a fact feeders recog- 
nize, so that under the circumstances, 
whenever it is possible to cash at a 
profit that policy is considered good 
judgment. Nobody is indulging in 
long feeds, in fact, the tendency has 
been and will be, to let the stuff go 
short of finish. Killers are discrimi- 
nating against weight, a policy that 
invariably attracts lambs to market 
prematurely. 


Little credence was given the gov- 
ernment estimate concerning sheep 
and lambs on feed, issued December 
16. This showed an increase of 20 per 


‘cent compared with the corresponding 


period last year which was well dis- 
tributed over the feeding area. Had 
it been issued six weeks earlier it 
might have attracted attention, but 
during November and December corn- 
belt feeders were busy unloading ow- 
ing to the advance in feed and the 
fact that the stuff got fat. It was 
laid in high which furnished incentive 
to take a narrow margin of profit. 
Colorado began topping lambs out 
early in the season and will doubtless 


continue that safe and sane policy and 
the grist of hay-fed stuff scattered 
all over the Northwest may be expect- 
ed to disappear during the next ninety 
days by a process of attrition, drift- 
ing to the feeding stations adjacent to 


the big markets, taking a short feed } 


and going on to the shambles. No- 
body will hold a sheep or lamb on feed 


a moment longer than is absolutely § 


necessary this season and when that 
disposition exists there is rarely rea- 
son for apprehension of overburdened 
markets. 


Sentiment in market circles is con- 9 
Traders realize @ 


servatively bullish. 
that a few bumps may be encountered 
during January and February, but as 
the available supply is largely in strong 
hands the movement will be controlled. 
Whenever packers get an opportunity 
to take off 25 to 50 cents they will 
do it, but this will also automatically 
arrest the movement, causing a re- 
action. With cornbelt feeding West- 
ern lambs well out of the way by the 
middle of December, few or no native 
lambs to draw on, Colorado feeders 
topping out early and the big feed 
barns adjacent to the markets being 
replenished by hay feds from the West 
long before the end of the year, the 
20 per cent supply increase theory is 
not causing alarm. 

Said the head of a sheep concern 
that is rarely at sea in its winter sup- 
ply estimates: 


“There were no more sheep and 
lambs on feed January 1, than a year 
ago and, if an exact enumeration had 
been possible, I do not think the count 
would have shown an equal number. 
It is true that Colorado and western 
Nebraska made a heavy purchase of 
thin lambs last fall, but from no other 


source can repetition of last winter’s | 


supply be expected. By the end of 
March we may be up against a short- 
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age, in fact I look for a high April | 


and May market as it will be im- 
possible to get much stuff for late 
feeding. Last winter, it will be re- 
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QUARANTINE 


Superseding Preceding Regula- 
tions Pertaining to Importa- 
tions of Sheep from 
Oregon. 


WHEREAS, Sheep Scabies is known 
to exist in many parts of Oregon, and 


WHEREAS, many outbreaks of 
Scabies in Idaho are directly trace- 
able to Oregon, 


NOW, THEREFORE, Under provis- 
ions of Chapter 15, Section 4, Idaho 
Statutes, 1921, and for the protection 
of the sheep interests in the State of 
Idaho, 


IT IS ORDERED, That the impor- 
tation of sheep by railroad, in wagon, 
by express, or any other common car- 
rier; by trailing or by any other 
manner, is prohibited, except and un- 
less the following regulations shall be 
observed by all persons, firms, trans- 
portation companies and other com- 
mon carriers. 


REGULATION No. 1 


Before any sheep shall come into 
Idaho from Oregon, in any manner 
whatsoever for any purpose, they 
must be certified by an Inspector of 
the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, on F. I. Form 24, showing 
such sheep to be free from symptoms 
of Scab or exposure thereto, and ori- 
ginating in a district where scabies 
has not existed for a period of twelve 
months next preceding the date there- 
on. 


REGULATION No. 2 


Sheep coming from an infected dis- 
trict must be certified by an Inspector 
of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry on F. I. Form 24, showing 
such sheep to have been dipped once 
as exposed, or twice when sheep are 
found infected; all dipping to be done 
in a lime and sulphur preparation. 


REGULATION No. 3 


All sheep transported by railroad 
from Oregon into Idaho shall be ship- 
ped in clean and disinfected cars. 


This order shall be in effect on 
and after November 20, 1922. 


BOARD OF SHEEP COMMIS- 
SIONERS, 


Hugh Sproat, Vice-President. 
J. S. Dade, Inspector-in-Charge 








membered, speculative feeders ransack- 
ed the entire West for thin stuff to 
put on late feed. They dug up sev- 
eral hundred thousand ewe lambs that 
had been held back in the Northwest, 
sheathed them in fat and sent them 
to the butcher. They also took ad- 
vantage of the Texas drouth to in- 
crease late winter and early spring 
supply and wherever they could scrape 
together a load of lambs sent them to 
the feedlot, operations that will either 
be restricted or impossible on this oc- 
casion.” 


Admitting a big jag of stuff in Colo- 
rado and western Nebraska, the rest 
of the map has a bare appearance. 
Iowa and Illinois cashed their Western 
lamb purchase early; Wisconsin took 
in few and has been shedding them 
right along ; Indiana has few and while 
Michigan may always be depended on 
to the roll up a run at Buffalo at in- 
tervals, it has fewer lambs on feed 
now than a year ago, having topped 
out right along. In the hay feeding 
sections of the Northwest the Clinton, 
Bicknell, Austin, and Stanfield holdings 
are the most important. Stanfield had 
about 60,000 back on January 1, Bick- 
nell about 50,000, Clinton around 60,- 
000 and the Austins probably 40,000. 
But. it must be remembered, these 
feeders are keeping their property 
moving toward central feedlots and 
thence to market with all possible’ cele- 
rity on the theory that lambs sold at 
a profit are sagaciously disposed of 
and whenever this is done gluts rare- 


ly occur. Only when stuff is held 


back to nurse the market does supply 


accumulate and trouble ensue. 


Much ado has been made about the, 


big Colorado holding. Colorado feed- 
ers have given outlet channels for 
their product, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Joseph and Denver ; conse- 
quently when the crop is distributed 
in this manner it literally melts away. 
Denver will get probably 50 per cent 
of the output this year and from that 
point packers will send it to Chicago, 
Omaha and elsewhere for slaughter 
involving considerable double counting 
and creation of an impression that the 
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winter’s supply is greater than slaugh- 
ter figures would indicate. 

Killers are out to administer punish- 
ment to the heavy lamb this season. 
They began discriminating against 
stock weighing 90 pounds and, up early 
in the season and, as usual, the effect 
of this is to dislodge thousands of 
lambs with weight and quality in com- 
bination early in the season, short of 
finish, 

Colorado laid in a large precentage 
of big lambs last fall, probably be- 
cause lighter weights were not avail- 
able, and is anxious to be rid of them. 
By January, killers had depressed val- 
ues of heavy lambs to such an extent 
that a good kind was'selling at $13@ 
13.25 in the fleece while 80@85-pound 
stuff was worth $15@15.40. Exas- 
perated because he had to sell a load 
of prime 100-pound lambs $2 below the 
top price a commission man visited a 
number of retail shops to investigate 
Subsequently he said, “There is a col- 
ored gink in the fuel pile somewhere. 
I visited a round dozen meat markets 
in good localities and in every instance 
found stiff prices charged for the pro- 
duct of 90 to 100-pound lambs. Either 
the retailer is gouging or killers are 
not giving feeders a square deal.” 

The manner in which the fat sheep 
market has recovered is suggestive. 
About the most expensive article of 
meat is a big mutton chop. Possibly 
the American consumer is not partial 
to heavy mutton, but any idea that 
it is cheap food is erroneous. Thous- 
ands of fat ewes have gone to the 
butcher at $5@6 during the past few 
months, but consumers paid just as 
much for the meat as they are now 
charged when similar ewes are worth 
$7@7.50. 

The yearling is another mystery de- 
serving attention. 


On the live market they sell as 
yearlings ; in dressed trade the lighter 
weights go as lamb, the heavier as 
sheep product. No retailer was ever 
known to sell yearling meat for what 
it is and it is a cinch bet that 90 per 
cent of it goes to the consumer in the 
guise of lamb. 

Shorn lambs are selling about $2 
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per hundredweight under wooled goods 
of the same weight which is not open 
to serious consideration, although 
when the killer gets a shorn lamb at 
$13 he secures a better package than 
the fleeced lamb for which he pays 
$15. The shorn lamb makes much 
better gains than one wearing wool 
which probably exemplifies the adage 
that “The Lord tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb,” the first effort of 
nature when the fleece is removed in 
cold weather being to put on a layer 
of fat to afford seasonal protection ; 
otherwise it is improbable that fall and 
winter shearing would be resorted to. 
Under present conditions packers can 
handle wool advantageously and are 
bidding for it whereas, a year ago it 
was the last commodity in the world 
they hankered for. 


Somebody eats goat flesh and prob- 
ably pays good prices for it, but a fat 
goat is worth little at the market. 
The best light goats cost $5 per hun- 
dredweight; heavy aged stock can be 
had as low as $2. As pelts are worth 
$1.75 each there must be substantial 
profit in vending goat product yet the 
big packers are reluctant to handle it, 
probably on the theory that it would 
cast discredit on their lamb output. 
But every pound of goat flesh market- 
ed finds a buyer and butchers engaged 
in the traffic are all accumulating 
wealth either at the expense of pro- 
ducers, or consumers, or both. 


Live mutton market prospects for 
the first three months of 1923 are by 
no means lugubrious. It may be pos- 
sible to crowd the trade temporarily, 
but resultant indigestion will be mild 
and brief, as supply is well controlled, 
competition packers and 
small butchers keen and consumption 
fully abreast of production. The buga- 
boo of frozen lamb imports has been 
reduced by the new tariff. A few 
packages are drifting into the Eastern 
market, but the American palate is 
not partial to frozen meat and it is 
doubtful if any considerable quantity 
can be absorbed. 


between 
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CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION’S 
BASIS OF MEMBERSHIP 


The following form shows the basis 
for and understanding in regard to 
payment of dues in the California 
Wool Growers Association: 


, 192 
To California Woolgrowers Association, 

Red Bluff, California. 

I hereby apply for membership in the 
California Woolgrowers Association. 

I enclose check for the Sum Of $cc 
covering dues for 192............ , aS follows: 1 
CONE PET NEA OD. reeeeceecesscsesssesenserer sheep over six 
months of age owned by me on January Ist: 
Minimum dues $5.00. 

In each section where branch associations 
are located one-fourth of the dues are to be 
refunded to the Branch. Payment of above 
dues entitles member to a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the National Wool Grower. 


Signed 
Address 











Street Town 


County 


THE CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION HAS 


1. Helped the National Wool Growers 
Association secure the Emergency Tariff 
on wool. Since this tariff went into effect 
wool has been gradually going up in price. 
Every wool grower in California has bene- 
fited from the increased price. 

2. Secured faster time, more accommo- 
dations and better facilities in shipping 
sheep. 

3. Published accurate market informa- 
tion as to prices of sheep and wool. 

4. An Exchange where all sheep for sale 
and sheep wanted are listed, ranges wanted, 





ranges for sale, herders and _ shearers 
wanted. 

5. Reduced fees on railroad grazing 
lands. 


6. Cooperated with other organizations 
in erddication of sheep diseases. 

7. Held a ram sale each year since 1919. 

8. Worked at all times to serve the best 
interests of the wool growers. 

Join your association. Secure 
member. We need more members. 


a new 


0). 
— 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
COMBATS SCAB 





One of the most beneficial under- 
takings by the re-organized Califor- 
nia Wool Growers. Association is the 
eradication of disease. For some 
years, California has held an unenvi- 
able position among sanitary officials 
on account of having had within its 
boundaries more or less infection of 
sheep scabies. The new association 
evidently believes fully in the effect- 
iveness of publicity. The weekly let- 
ters distributed to members from the 
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secretary’s office mention the owners 
and location of all infected sheep as 
known of at the office of the state 
veterinarian. Such publicity gives 
ample warning to owners of healthy 
sheep to avoid the location of infect- 
ed bands and is at the same time an 
incentive to negligent owners to get 
their flocks in a healthy condition, 
The association’s letter for December 
12th gives the location of five infected 
flocks and includes six that had been 
twice dipped and removed from quar- 
antine. 





HAMPSHIRES 


Did you know that a spring 
ram lamb bred and grown at 
Thousand Springs Farm 
won, at the International 
Live Stock Show at Chicago, 
the American Hampshire 
Sheep Association Special as 
Champion Hampshire Ram 
of any age bred and owned 
by the exhibitor? 

We expect more of his qual- 
ity this spring—and some of 
them will be for sale. 


Thousand Springs Farm 
Wendell, Idaho Minnie W. Miller, Owner 











HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 


On the Desert. 
January, 1923. 
Dear Ern: 

Xmas is over now and I am still 
ruminating around the edges of a large 
chunk of fruit cake which that kid’s 
mother I told you about sent to me 
by her old man. Then they also sent 
me a lot of papers and magazines and 
when the biddies afe browsing accord- 
ing to the habits of their biblical an- 
cestry I peruse the literature of the 
last month or two. There’s a couple 
of stories in the American Magazine 
which I know you'll like because one 
of ’em was wrote by a man and the 
other by a woman. It seems like they 
both got tangled up in some matrimon- 
ial affairs and now they gather at the 
inkwell to compare notes and see how 
much does the other party know any- 
And I that 
there’s a heap of knowledge they ain’t 
either of them caught on yet or the’re 
holding same out which I'll cut out the 
said pages and send ’em to you so you 


how. want to remark 


can read for yourself. 

You'll notice they both got their pic- 
tures in print, too, and the girl’s name 
is Nina with more to it that 
ain't so purty and I don’t never re- 
member a female’s last name nohow 
so it don’t matter. Well, if you'll put 
your hand over the left side of her pic- 
ture you find yourself looking at a 
purty inviting parcel of humanity and 
I'll bet my socks that kid could dis- 
pend some interesting teachings she 
ain’t letting on about. Fact is she’s 
sort of backward in her ways though 
not timid and makes you feel that she 
was pried loose from her restraint by 
force and lets her experience filter 
through reluctant, like a Jersey as is 
skared to let her milk down. I expect 
she leads a hard life allright from 
what she says and I sure feel sorry 
for her. 


some 


Then there’s this Ring person. His 
name is easy remembered on account 
I’ve had several dogs named Ring and 
his last name starts with lard so that 
is still easier and I think he ought to 


THE 


rent his name to some of them firms 
as advertises to improve the memory 
which they could charge five dollars 
extra if they could furnish their stu- 
dents that kind of material to work on. 
It appears, Ern, that this Ring has 
made a hit with three thousand papers 
for which he writes their editorials 
and now they rung him in to state his 
I used 
to think that it was only us sheepherd- 


idees on civilized matrimony. 


ers as knowed anything much about 
things where women is concerned but 
I guess there’s other factions as has 
notions. Ring don’t seem to be living 
with his own wife or leastwise he 
ain‘t on the same terms with her as 
when he took over her management. 
You'll notice she don’t read his stuff 
for which I can’t hardly blame her and 
I bet if this can’t-remember-her-name- 
and this meet up 
they'll want to inveigle Ring into a 
smooth working bombing plane, take 
him up to the five thousand foot level 
and then sluff him. He looks like he 
slept a lot when he was a child and 
then tried to build up a vivid intellect 
later in life. But what galls my pre- 
sumption, Ern, is where he takes a 
slam at this sister and says she don’t 
use no good english. “That tells you 
how he was raised and where. Any- 
how, I don’t see much difference and | 
bet Ring couldn’t pass an eight grade 
exam hisself. No sir, Ern, them two 
parties tackled too big a job when 
they undertakes to illuminate the mat- 
rimonial element. Me, I seen a lot of 
married folks and the one thing as 
strikes me and gets my goat is how 
darned familiar they talk with each 
other. I don’t reckon I could ever 
get that way with a female even if I’d 
paid her liscense. If she was right 
good looking and had brown eyes and 
white teeth why I might chew her gum 
awhile but that’d be the limit with 
me and I wouldn’t tell nobody about 
that neither. 


party Nina ever 


Well, I guess I’d better close. Bill 
Moline is tending my camp again but 
he keeps closer to the fire than he 
used to and shows the wear and tear 
of manipulating a wife. He’s getting 
to look saggy and his hare is coming 
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“OLD TEDD” 


The Ram we paid $3,000.00 for at the 
1918 Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


We are offering for the year 1922: 
400 head of registered yearling rams. 


600 head of pure-bred, but unregistered 
yearling rams. 


25 head of registered 2-year-old rams. 
125 head of unregistered 2-year-old rams. 
Also a few1 to 2-year-old registered ewes. 


This year’s offering of unregistered ewes 
has been sold. 

These are great big, strong hardy 
sheep, well covered with the famous 
Bullard fleece. 


BULLARD BROS. 


Woodland, California 

















“MONARCH” 


The $3,000.00 prize at the 1921 Salt Lake 
Ram Sale. 








Subscribe For the 


WOOL GROWER 


$1.50 Per Year 

















One 


of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 





and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 
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out. It’s purty cold this month on 
the desert and I have to keep the ink 
on the back of the stove to keep it 
from freezing up while I write. Hop- 
ing you’re able to keep feet 
warm, as ever, 

Your Friend and Pal, 

Richard A. Wormwood. 


your 


P. S.—The boss got into a scrape 
over them yearlings he bought last 
summer. It looks like they was sold 
to him under false pretenses cause 
there was a mortgage on ’em and now 
there’s a bank claims the sheep and 
there’s going to be a lawsuit. Maybe 
I'll get to go to Wickalulu next month 
for a witness and if so I'll tell you 
about it later. R. A. W. 





TEXAS WORKING FOR STATE 
TRUTH-IN-FABRIC BILL 


The folfowing is a transcript of the 
Truth-in-Fabrics Bill which will be 
presented to the State Legislature of 
Texas at Austin, in January: 

“An Act requiring the labeling of all 
cloth, fabric, garments or articles of apparel 
sold or offered for sale in this State which 
contain wool or purport to contain wool, and 
samples containing or purporting to contain 
wool displayed in this State in soliciting 
orders, and providing for punishment for vio- 
lation of this Act. 

“BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE 

OF THE STATE OF TEXAS: 

‘Section 1. Every person, firm or corpor- 
ation selling or offering for sale in this State 
any cloth, fabric, garment or article of ap- 
parel containing wool, as herein defined, or 
purporting to contain wool, or displaying in 
this state any sample of cloth, fabric, gar- 
ment, or article of apparel containing wool 
or purporting to contain wool shall place 
thereon a conspicuous label in one of the 
three following forms: 


“1. All virgin wool. 
“2. Not less than ....... per cent virgin 
wool. 


“3. No virgin wool. 

“Virgin wool as herein defined is wool 
which previous to its use in the labeled ar- 
ticle never has formed any part of any cloth, 
fabric, garment or article of apparel. In the 
event that any article is labeled in the form 
indicated as number ‘2’ above, the blank in 
such form shall be filled in with some per- 
centage. Provided, however, that in labeling 
any garment or article of apparel which con- 
tains lining, facing or trimming, the label 
shall not be taken to refer to the lining, or 
facing, or trimming or the percentage or per- 
centages of wool contained therein. 

“Section 2. Any firm, person or corpora- 
tion who shall violate any, part of this Act 
or who shall by label state that the labeled 
article contains a greater percentage of vir- 
gin wool than it does contain shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than Twenty-five ($25.00) Dollars nor 
more than Five Hundred ($500.00) Dollars, 
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or by imprisonment in a county jail for not | 
less than ten (10) days nor more than sixty | 
days, or by both such fine and imprison. © 


ment. 
“Section 3. 
son or corporation shall not be considered 


as having violated the above section if ip J 


purchasing said goods from a reputable map. 
ufacturing establishment he _ shall 
such manufacturer upon shipping and deliy. 
ering same to his place of business, to have 
stamped by having sewn on such garment or 
article of apparel or such sample displayed 


Provided that such firm, per. § 


require § 









at a place where same would be easily dis. © 


cernible, a white cotton strip of cloth on 
which shall be indelibly printed or written 
the precise information contained and re 
quired by Article 1 of this Act. Provided, 
however, that nothing herein shall be con- 
strued as requiring a garment manufacturer 
to place any label or tag on the finished gar. 
ment to designate the contents of the lin- 
ing. interlinings, paddings, stiffenings, trim. 
Iaings or facings of the garment, and pro 
vided that this Act shall not be construed 
as requiring such finishings to be designated 
as to its fabric. 

“Section 4. The importance of this legis- 
lation is such as creates an imperative pub- 
lic necessity for the suspension of the con- 


stitutional rule providing that bills shall be ® 


read on three successive days and an emer- 








gency that this Act shall take effect and be 


{n force from and after its passage and it is | 


so enacted.” 


MANUFACTURE OF WOOL 
SHODDY: 1921 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that the census reports show 


a considerable decrease in the activi- 


. ties of the establishments engaged pri- 


marily in the manufacture of wool 


shoddy in the year 1921 as compared 
with 1919. 


The total value of pro- 


Pt 


ducts reported for 1921 amounted to J 


$6,761,345 and for 1919 to $23,254,398, 
a decrease of 70.9 per cent. T 
statistics relate to the operations of 
establishments manufacturing shoddy 


i nese 


as their final product and do not take 
into account quantities made and con- 
sumed by mills producing woolen and 
worsted goods, felt goods, carpets and 


rugs, etc. 

The report shows that in 1921, there 
were 52 establishments, with 1, 
ployes engaged in the manufacture of 
wool shoddy. The amount and v: 
of their output, compared with that 


{ 
44 em- 


of 1919, is reported as follows: 


1921 1919 
Total value ........ $6,761,345 $23,254,398 
Recovered wool fiber: 
Pounds . —........27,206,152 58,786,504 
Value . $5,917,603 $20,644,001 
All other products, - 
value . —.......$ 379,337 $ 1,511,5/0 
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DECEMBER WEATHER ON 
WESTERN RANGES 


By J. Cecil Alter. 

The following summary of weather, 
livestock and range conditions over 
the Western states has been compiled 
from the various reports and publica- 
tions of the United States Weather 
Bureau : 

UTAH—Temperatures have been 
moderate, and moist, foggy weather 
with frequent moderate snowfalls, has 
been very favorable for live stock for- 
aging on the winter ranges. 
has been insufficient at times in south- 
eastern counties, and the amount of 
feed has not been quite adequate lo- 
cally, but as a rule both sheep and 
cattle have done well. 

NEVADA—Mild, foggy weather, 
with ample precipitation, has been 
highly favorable for shecp, cattle, and 
the condition of the open _ ranges, 
though the wet snows and ireezing 
weather early in the month were 
rather severe. The desert ranges in 
the southern portion are in good con- 
dition, and generally available, with 
feed Hay 1s 
abundant in the northern and western 
portions, though feeding has been 
heavy locally. Sheep and cattle gen- 
erally are doing well. 


IDAHO—A. few brief snaps, 
and a considerable the 
depth and extent of snow cover ne- 
cessitated much stock feeding. During 
the latter part of the month, mild, 
rainy weather carried away much of 
the snow at the lower levels. Feed 
for stock has been ample, and stock 
are generally doing well, the weather 
being good for stock feeding. 


MONTANA—Severe weather pre- 
vailed during the first half of the 
month; the ranges were covered with 
snow, necessitating feeding generally. 
No losses were reported, however, and 
Stock showed no depreciation because 
of the much milder weather subse- 
quently. At the close of December 
lowland ranges were largely bare, and 
live stock were in good or fine condi- 
tion, 


Snowfall 


and moisture ample. 


cold 
increase in 
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W YOMING—Low temperatures and 
a general snowfall early in the month, 
proved rather severe on stock, and ne- 
cessitated much feeding, and caused 
some shrinkage. Chinook conditions 
subsequently relieved live stock con- 
siderably, and opened up practically 
all the important winter ranges. Stock 
are now doing fairly well and range 
horses are still subsisting on the open 
range, though deep, new snow locally 
is hard on sheep. 

COLORADO—W eather 
have been favorable on live stock as 


conditions 


a rule. The ground was generally 
bare Over all the lower counties on 


both sides of the Divide, until the last 
week, when the covering became more 
general. Live stock are in good con- 
dition, but much feeding has been nec- 
essary in western valleys because of 
the deeper snow, and in the southeast- 
ern counties because of a poor grazing 
range. 

WESTERN TEXAS—Dry, cold 
weather has prevailed to a large ex- 
tent and has prevented the live stock 
and ranges from making any import- 
ant gains in condition. In most sec- 
tions live stock have been at a stand- 
still. Feeding has been necessary lo- 
cally. Cattle are still in fair to good 
condition, except they are poor in the 
northwestern portion, and locally else- 
where. 

NEW MEXICO—Mild, or only 
moderately cold weather, without im- 
portant precipitation, has been more 
or less favorable on live stock direct- 
ly, but the lack of moisture has been 
rather keenly felt on the ranges, which 
continue poor and dry. Some green 
feed appeared in the southern portion. 
Shipments of cattle have continued to 
outside ranges. 

ARIZONA—Copious precipitation 
during the early half of the month, 
with moderate temperatures as a rule, 
was favorable for live stock, and par- 
ticularly favorable for the ranges, 
which provided some new feed in the 
middle and northern counties. Mild, 
dry weather in the latter half of the 
month carried away much of the snow 
that lay on the lower levels, leaving 
the winter ranges open. Stock water 
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YEARLING RAM 


Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 


MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 
60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-year-old Rams 
Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 


Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 








Delaine-Merinos 
B & C TYPES 

100. big, growthy, well-built ram lambs 
for 1923 trade. Extra well covered with 
fine DELAINE fleeces, the kind that tops 
the market. These lambs are as good as 
grow in Ohio. Come and see for yourself. 
Photos free. 


Frank H. Russell, Box 80, Wakeman, Ohio 








POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





My 1922 offerings: 
150 Registered Yearling Rams (chiefly 
polled.) A 
200 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
3 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams of 
Percheron mares. 


W. 8S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 


Registered 
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Oregon Sheep Ranch For Sale or Trade 


Over 9,000 acres of land on lower Deschutes River, within 100 
miles of Portland; winters are mild and range is well watered and 
grassed; three summer ranges go with ranch. About 1,000 acres plow 
land; 2 seven-roomed modern houses, fences, barns, etc.; shearing shed, 
with power plant. Railroad station on home ranch. Price, $8.00 per 
acre. Terms. 


MAYS LIVESTOCK COMMISSION COMPANY 
North Portland, Oregon 

















"BLACK LEAF 40” 


In Very Truth 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 





Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 























John E. Maurer Fred L. Washburn J. W. (Tex) Condon 


Maurer, Washburn & Condon 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


We are ready to give real selling service to the sheepmen of the West at the 
New Los Angeles Union Stock Yards, located in the most rapidly developing sec- 
tion of the United States. 


The members of our firm are all familiar with Pacific Coast marketing conditions, 
and the requirements of our buyers; write or wire us for market information. 
Our market letter will be sent on request. 


We solicit your shipments 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, UNION STOCK YARDS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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remains ample, and cattle ° 
are doing well. 
CALIFORNIA—Rains have been 
ample and timely, particularly over the 
middle and northern portions, acceler. 
ating the growth of the 
making the ranges good. 


generally 


grass and 


Live stock & 


continued to thrive as a general rule, 9 


The ranges were still further benefited 
by the rains of the closing week, and 
are now in excellent condition; some 


alfalfa has started growth in the 


southern portion. 
OREGON—Wintry 


been the rule, with some abnormally 


weather has 


low temperatures and frequent rains in 
the west, 
snow in the eastern portion. 


and some rain and light 
Some 
stock returned to the range with the 
partial removal of the snow layer later 
in the month, but feeding continues 
generally in the eastern counties 
Stock are doing well as a rule. Pas- 
tures were improved in the last week. 

W ASHINGTON—Severe 
prevailed during the first two weeks 
with abnormally low temperatures and 


a heavy, general snowfall. 


weather 


Pastures 


and ranges were buried under snow 


ad 


WC 


and hay feeding was necessary, though 


live stock continued in good condition 
Much milder weather during the last 
half of the month brought improve- 
ment to the live stock; 
were frequent storms, the snow. layer 
disappeared extensively because of the 
warmth. 


while there 





SHIPPING FEVER OF CATTLE 
AND SHEEP 


As cold weather advances many) 
cattle and sheep while passing through 
the large stockyards contract a disease 
known as hemorrhagic septicemia, 
stockyards fever or shipping fever. 
The losses from this disease are felt 
most heavily by those who buy stock- 
ers or feeders, although milking cows 
and sheep may also become affected. 
The disease is a poisoning of the blood, 
wherefore it often runs a short course 
and quickly proves fatal. 

While the Bureau of 
ustry is endeavoring in every way po* 
sible to combat the spread of this dis 
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ease, it sometimes happens that a ship- 
ment of apparently healthy cattle or 
sheep shortly after arrival in a feed 
lot will develop symptoms that will 
cause the owner to believe the animals 
are affected with pneumonia. 

The affected animals asa rule refuse 
feed. There is quite often difficulty in 
breathing and coughing may occur. 
There may be a discharge from the 
nostrils and mucus may 
hang from the mouth. The animals 
lose flesh very rapidly, their abdomens 


strings of 


becoming puffed up and the eyes 
sunken. 
Disinfection of stockyards which 


may be effective temporarily can not 
be relied upon to protect the animals 


shipped to farms for feeding. The 
vaccination of susceptible animals 


from stockyards has been suggested, 


therefore, as an effective means of 


controlling the disease. These vacci- 
nations should be made by a veteri- 
narian and only fresh, tested vaccines 
should be Such 
cattle and sheep should not be allowed 
to mingle with other animals on the 
farm until thirty days have elapsed. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has issued a farmer’s bul- 
letin treating of hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia, which will be mailed to those 
interested on application. 


or bacterins used. 





PRODUCERS LIVE STOCK COM- 
MISSION ASSOCIATION 


Operates at Six Markets 

December 21st marked the close of 
the first year of the Producers Live 
Stock Commission Association. The 
record for the year covers the estab- 
lishment of six agencies through which 
approximately $25,000,000 worth of 
stock has been handled. 

The first agency was set up at Na- 
tional Stock Yards, Illinois, in De- 
cember, 1921, and was followed by 
the establishment of similar concerns 
at East St. Louis, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, Peoria, Buffalo and Ft. Worth. 
The two last named agencies have 
only been in operation since November 
Ist. Their growth has been rapid 
and now many of them occupy first 
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At 1922 Ram Sale 


Our Pen of 25 Range Rams Sold Highest 
Our Pen of Five Sold Highest 
Our Ewes Sold Highest 


THERE WAS A REASON 


We Still Have Rams and Ewes For Sale 








W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 











The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 
6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 

The Largest. Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 


W. C. COFFEY 
President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 





American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
J. H, King, Laramie, Wyoming 


Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 








Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 








Our flock origin- 
ated from the best 
pedigreed flock in 
America. 





ue 


John K. Madsen 











Proprietor 


Phone No. 147 P. O. Box 219 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





and 1921. 


Old 467, Grand champion, Sanpete County Fair, 1920 
Grand champion, State Fair, 1921. 
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place in the volume of stock handled 
during the week. The Chicago Pro- 
ducers Commission Association stood 
fourth in amount stock handled 
during the first week of December; 
St. Louis and Peoria, second; and In- 
dianapolis and Buffalo, first; with the 
total number of cars handled by the 
six agencies during that time, 685. 
On December 6th, Mr. F. W. Simp- 
son, general manager of the National 
Live Stock Producers Association, 
estimated that the close of December 
would bring the total value of stock 
handled by all the agencies up to $25,- 
000,000, in spite of the fact that the 
Buffalo and Ft. Worth companies had 


of 


only been operating since November 


Ist. This estimate is made up of 
$9,500,000 worth of stock handled at 
St. Louis, $6,300,000 at Indianapolis, 
$5,000,000 in Chicago and $2,000,000 at 


Buffalo. 





Be sure and get a certificate when 
you buy your ticket to Spokane. 
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REFUNDS OF COMMISSION BY 
CO-OPERATIVE CONCERN 


—_—_+—. 


The article from the 
Prairie Farmer tells the story of the 
growth of the Central Co-operative 
Commission Association of South St. 
Paul, its low commission charges and 
the distribution of its surplus to ship- 
pers: 


following 


SHIPPERS SAVED $186,053 

“The Central Cooperative Commission 
Association, the farmer-owned livestock sell- 
ing agency at South St. Paul, handled 26 
per cent of the receipts of that market dur- 
ing the year ending August 8, the first year 
of the association. Its business totaled 12,- 
949 carloads, valued at more than $17,548,000. 

“The Central handled more business its 
first week than did any other commission 
firm in the yards, and continued to grow un- 
til during the past six months it has been 
handling nearly 30 per cent of the St. Paul 
receipts. It is based on cooperative live- 
stock shipping associations, 383 of which 


have memberships in the Central. Most of 
these are in Minnesota, the remainder being 
in Wisconsin and the Dakotas. While these 
associations are not under contract to ship 
to the Central, they are expected to consign 
all of their stock there; however, some of 
the member locals have been coaxed off 
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the reservation by various devices used by 
the old-line commission firms, and there is 
talk now in Minnesota of using contracts 
between the local and the central associa. 
tion. 

“The most spectacular showing is on 
commissions saved. The Central charged 25 
per cent lower commissions than the reg: 


ular firms, and in addition has accumulated } 


a surplus of $86,053. During the year this 
surplus is distributed to all shippers in pro. 
portion to their shipments. 

“On account of the large percentage of 
receipts handled by the Central it is able 
to stabilize the market somewhat. Price 
fluctuations, especially on hogs, have been 
much less violent the past year at St. Paul 
than at other markets, whereas in former 
years St. Paul prices fluctuated more vio- 
lently than at other markets. Hog prices 
have been held closer to the Chicago level 
than ever before. Prices secured for live 
stock by the Central company compare fa- 
vorably with those secured by other com- 
mission merchants. 


“All this can be accomplished on the Chi- 
cago market when the cooperative commis- 
sion association there is given the same vol- 
ume of shipments as the Central now gets.” 


Pa oO 
0 





A Denver buyer shipped 10,000 fat 
lambs from Mt. Pleasant, Utah, a few 


days before the assessor was due. The J 


price was 12% cents on a 3 per cent 
About 30,000 lambs are being 
fed at Mt. Pleasant this season. 


shrink. 








Corriedales 





Rambouillets 


KING BROS. COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 








Berkshire Swine 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 








We 


Breed Our Show Sheep 





We Show Our Breeding Sheep 





flock. 
The dual 


Our Corriedales: 


mutton conformation. 





The records of the larger Rambouillet shows 
during the past ten years prove the rank of our 


At the 1921 International we won ail but two 
first premiums in the breeding ctasses. 


purpose range 
sheep. Our flock is bred from the best New 
Zealand and Australian blood, to produce wool 
of the half-blood grade in combination with 


Single Rams or Ewes, or Carlots of Either 
Breed—Prices on Application 

















“Majestic’s Best’—Champion Ram, International, 1922 
Son of Old Majestic. 
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January, 1923 THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


UPUSAUUEUEOUEEUOUUTERSEG TERE CEEUETEEEUERECEEOCEEEOEEREEEREOTEEOEEEOOCUEECCEEEOTEEOGEEOOCUEEGEEOOUEOECEEOOTEEOUOOEEOEEEOEEEOEOEOCEEOOCEEOOUEOOOUEOEUECOOCOOHOGUOOOOEOOOUUEOOOUOUOD 


Mr. Wool Grower: 


DO YOU REALIZE? 


you are not securing the full benefits of your own efforts in the way of breeding for better 
wool and better feeding to produce a better clip of wool unless you employ a better method of marketing? 


ha 





One of the foremost authorities upon sheep husbandry in the United States recently made this public statement: “IN 
MY OPINION THE TIME IS PAST WHEN THE SHEEPMAN CAN AFFORD TO BE CARELESS WITH RESPECT 
TO MARKETING HIS WOOL.” This same authority further says that wool growers find it necessary, due to recent 
financial reverses, to make a closer study than ever before of economy of production under their particular range condi- 
tions, but that the reduced production cost avails nothing if the gain thus made is lost by patronizing haphazard meth- 
ods of marketing. - 


CONSIDER! 


THAT YOU HAVE AN AGENCY IN THE NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE & STORAGE 
COMPANY WHICH IS CONSTANTLY STUDYING MARKET CONDITIONS FOR YOUR BENEFIT 
AND IS ABREAST WITH THE TIMES DEVELOPING A MORE ECONOMIC AND EFFICIENT 
METHOD OF DISTRIBUTING WOOL TO MILL REQUIREMENTS? Just as you have found it desir- 
able to adopt new methods to meet ever-changing conditions, so has your Selling Agency adopted new and 
improved methods of service, some of which are the following: 


1. Furnishing growers with complete description of clip sold this year without first advising with the grower 
as soon as examined at the Warehouse; or his representative; 
3. Complete reports on graded lots as shown below; 
2. Consulting owners of all original bag lots as to values 4. Issuing regular market reports to all shippers and their 
before sale is made. No original bag lots have been local banks. 


The following is an illustration of service rendered to patrons of this Growers’ Selling Agency and is indicative of the 

close co-operatiion now existing between the grower and this Selling Agency: 

“January 4, 1923. “Please understand that these estimates are our ideas 
of present values, and not actual reports of sales made or 
offers received. 


“Mr. John Doe, 
Doerun, Montana. 
Dear Sir: 

an grading oF ne Mire has — mee Se “In estimating the net returns to you, please bear in 

elow we are pleased to report the result, together with : : ; — P sz klieies m1 

our estimates of shrinkage of the various graded lines into ates tae are Renna: Seay ae eee 
which your wool has been placed; also our estimates of made for freight and handling charges. 
clean content values and resulting grease equivalent on 
the various grades on today’s market. 


ETE sd 


“We have here attempted to give you all available in- 


Est. formation regarding your wool, and trust 1t will enable 

Shrink .Clean Grease you to more intelligently judge its value. In comparison 

Lbs. Pet. Value Value with offers which you may have received at home, please 

B&F MW. SUAS csscesscncsscnss 556 63 - $1.40 $ .52 allow for the customary deductions made at the end for 
F. & F. M. Clothing . 555 64 1.30 AT 







Tags and Buck wool. 


%-Blood Staple ..... . 2835 60 30 ‘52 











%-Blood Clothing . . 608 62 1.23 AT “Copy of grader’s report is attached hereto. 

%-Blood Staple ....... . 4825 52 1.00 48 ° 

%4-Blood Staple .. . 2213 48 90 .46 Yours very truly, 

TAG GOCE cicsctissascssscsscscccmmnecsorance 111 44 .65 .36 

Fine Black 19 38 NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO.” 

Meechitenrna Beak ocasecccsssssnsseessoseenee 11 35 ; : 

Dead .. 12 30 When final sale is made, the grower is advised of the act- 

Tags ... 387 .20 ual expense of handling his clip and the values received 
12132 Ibs. for each Of the grades. 





The National Wool Warehouse & Storage Company 
Offices and Warehouse at 4300 South Robey Street 
CHICAGO 


Owned and controlled by 800 Western Wool Growers. Warehouses operated by The Holiday Wool Storage Com- 
pany under the U. S. Warehouse Act, Federal Licenses Numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4. All graders and weighers holding 
licenses issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Our Field Representatives: 


JAS. A. HOOPER ROBERT RANEY JOHN RIDENBAUGH 
Salt Lake City, Utah Lemmon, South Dakota Boise, Idaho 

J. S. BLACKWOOD IRA T. WIGHT 

Chinook, Montana Helena, Montana 


Reasonable Advances Made 
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